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THE PEOPLE’S HOUR. 


THosE were brave strong words with which 
the leader of the House of Commons ended 
his speech last Monday night on the Local 
Option Bill. He said: “It is my fervent 
hope, as it is my confident belief, that this 
Parliament will not close without sincere and 
strenuous effort to lay the foundations of this 
supreme reform—a reform which 
will give to the nation the right and 
the power to redeem itself by its own 
voice from the bitter curse by which 
it has been too long afflicted.” 

The cuttle-fish darkens the water 
all around it because it is a cuttle- 
fish, and the Liquor Traffic because 
itisthe Liquor Traffic, has darkened 
counsel about the Government Tem- 
perance Bill, until many men of 
many minds cried out in chorus, 
“Tt is the stalking horse for teeth- 
ing teetotalers ; it is a case of moral 
wax-works; Sir William Harcourt 
really has a blank up his sleeve and 
not a Bill at all.” 

But the canny folk whose brains 
were not blurred by alcohol, and 
whose bank account was never 
based on beer, wisely kept faith 
with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, fully believing that he 
would keep faith with them. 

Monday evening, April 8th, was 
the scene of a triumph not only for 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, but 
for the veteran temperance leader 
of thirty valiant years, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, who, as everybody knows, 
stood loyally to the political tem- 
perance movement when he stood 
alone; but the magic method, “ Agi- 
tate, educate, organise,” has yielded 
such a harvest of public opinion that the 
power of the people to regulate the liquor 
traftic has been twice affirmed in the Queen’s 
Speech, and now twice embodied in a Bill 
presented by the chief representative of the 
Government to the House of Commons. 

There will be various opinions concerning 


the n-w Bill, but we agree with the corres- | clauses 


pondent of the Daily Chronicle, who calls it 

& more workable and therefore a more 
dangerous measure than its predecessor.” In 
the first place, it clearly puts prohibition of 
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the public-house in the power of the people, 
and gives as an alternative to this the vote 
to diminish by one-quarter the number of 
licenses granted ; hence, as the vote can be 
taken once in three years, it would be pos- 
sible gradually to reduce, and in twelve years 
after the passage of the Bill to drive out the 
licensed trade. We think there is great 


strength in these reduction clauses—they 
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give us two arrows in our temperance quiver 
in place of one; for, first of all, after the 
poll the prohibition vote is counted, and if 
the requisite two-thirds is wanting, then we 
can fall back upon the vote for the one- 
fourth reduction, so that in any case the 
liquor traffic is the loser. The exemption 
still give a limited licensing 
power to magistrates—a fact that all tem- 
perance people must regret—but this power 
is guarded by the provision that no license 
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and in this view the previous existence of a 
public-house in any given locality affords no 
precedent for its continuance. It is true that 
by no written edict heretofore has possession 
been nine points of the law in securing a 
license, but precedent has given this per- 
nicious view of the subject an almost binding 
force. The advantage of the change is that 
& positive, and not a negative, must be proved 
before the issue of the license, 
namely, a “felt want” for the op- 
portunity to buy intoxicating drinks. 

The statement that the Bill 
will include grocers’ licenses is of 
paramount importance to women, 
who have been subjected to more 
temptation to form the drinking 
habit from this than any other 
source. The problem of Sun- 
day closing is submitted to the 
people, a simple majority being 
requisite, and the public «decision 
going at once into eflect. 

The best testimony to the work- 
ing value of tho Bill is the fact 
that on the morning following Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech in its 
favour, the leading repre-entatives 
of the Temperance Societies who 
met at Exeter Hall in consultative 
council adopted the following reso- 
lution :- — 

“That the Government Bill in- 
troduced last night, based as it is 
on the priaciple of the direct Veto, 
deserves the heartiest support of 
the friends of temperance through- 
out the kingdom, and this Council 
urges upon them the necessity of 
vigorously sustaining the agitation 
in its favour until it be carried 
throughall itsstages in Parliament.” 

It is kardly necessary to empha- 
sise the fact that against this 
Bill for Home Protection there will be 
massed in solid phalanx the ‘Tory party, 
backed by the powerful monopoly of the 
Liquor Traftic. Vested interests will invest 
their last ounce of gold for its defeat, and 
political pretenders who are also p:rasites of 
the “trade” will risk their all to over- 
throw the only Government that has dared to 
defend the homes of England at their most 
vulnerable point. (rant Despair, with his 
lungs full of east wind, has his trombone at 


shall be granted unless there is ‘‘a want,” | his lips, and Mr. Ready-To-Halt in many a 
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weak-kneed journal of the Liberal Party has 
again set up the wail with which we are 
familiar, but our British Women a hundred 
thousand strong can be counted on with con- 
fidence. Full well they know the meaning 
of tbis crisis, yet with unflinching fortitude 
they join the forces in the bloodless battle 
now declared, taking as their motto, “The 
sword of the Lord—and of Gideon.” 


CHILD LIFE. 


A TALK WITH 
THE AUTHOR OF “LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


“There is nothing so loving as a child that is 

loved.” 
Tus motto is the keynote of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s theories regarding the up- 
bringing of the little ones. And surely no one 
has a greater right to speak, for her studies of 
child life, as we have them in “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and “The One I Knew Best of All,” 
seem unsurpassed for tender beauty and sympa- 
thetic insight. She has the rare faculty for 
placing herself in the exact position of the chil- 
dren, regarding the world from their standpoint, 
and realising the tumults of hidden feeling which 
beset them, and to which they labour in vain to 
give expression. 

She began to write when a tiny child, scribbling 
her pretty fancies in the butcher’s and baker’s 
books which the cook had discarded, or between 
the lines of old copy-books, She appears to have 
suffered rather considerably, in those early days 
of rapid inspiration, by an inadequate supply of 
writing paper. Probably her elders did uot see 
the necessity for providing the reams which the 
tiny author desired, and big brothers are not 
always the most helpful critics of little sisters 
who write stories. However, Frances was a child 
of resource, and somehow or another the fancies 
were scribbled, and when only about thirteen she 
completed her first published story, “Miss Car- 
ruthers’ Engagement.” It did not attain to the 
dignity of print until the writer was fifteen and 
she had quitted her early home in Manchester 
and settled with her widowed mother and her 
brothers and sisters in the Southern States of 
America. Then the story came out in “ Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book.” It was followed by a number of 
other short stories, for which the young authoress 
received from twelve to fifty dollars apiece, a 
welcome addition to the family resources, as since 
the death of her father, its income had been very 
limited and it was her ambition to revive the 
family fortunes by her pen. 


HER FIRST BOOK. 

During those early girlish years Mrs. Burnett 
contributed stories to quite a wide range of 
American periodicals, but her first great success 
was “That Lass o’ Lowries,” which ran as a 
serial through the original Scribner's Magazine, 
and was afterwards published in volume form. It 
was a story of humble working folk, the materials 
for which had been gleaned in her childhood’s 
home at Manchester, when she used to stand at 
the big iron gates at the entrance to the 
square where she lived, and watch the 
mill hands as they passed to and from their 
work, not unfrequently chatting with them. By 
this means she learned to speak the Lancashire 
dialect, which is so faithfully reproduced in her 
story. 

Her position as a writer was now established, 
and it caused her no small annoyance when 
an enterprising American publisher gathered 
together all the crude love stories which she had 
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previously written, and published them in a book 
purporting to be the successor of “ That Lass 0’ 
Lowries.” She continued to write serials for 
Scribner's with increasing popularity. Then came 
her early marriage to Dr. Burnett, a southern 
gentleman, and removal to Washington. This 
has since remained her home in America, and is 
the scene of “Through One Administration,” 
a story dealing with political life which created 
considerable interest in American circles. Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett is fond of travel, and has spent 
much of her time in Continental cities, and of 
late years she has been in the habit of coming 
to London for the season. 


AT HOME IN LONDON. 


It was at her residence in Portland Place that 
I had the pleasure of a chat with Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. Six months ago a similar appoint- 
ment had been made when the summons came 
calling her to the sick bed of her only surviving 
child, Vivian, and so the interview was post- 
poned. Happily, the original of “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” has completely recovered from the 
attack of typhoid which threatened his life. 
“Qne of the last things which I did before 
leaving for London,” said Mrs. Burnett, “ was to 
instal Vivian in a suite of rooms at Harvard, 
where he had just entered upon his college 
course.” Then she went on to speak of the 
death of her eldest boy, Lionel, and how she 
had hoped against hope that her darling’s life 
might be spared as she hurried with him from 
one health resort to another. But it was not 
to be. 

It is fresh within the memory of most people 
how the mother’s grief was in a measure 
assuaged by the work she undertook in connec- 
tion with the Boys’ Club in Drury Lane. The 
Lionel Reading-room at that cheery resort is a 
mother’s loving memento of a boy who delighted 
to spend his little life in helping others. On the 
opening night it was a touching picture to see 
Mrs. Burnett, as the poor boys, whose lives she 
was seeking to brighten, came in single file to 
shake hands with her. To each one she gave & 
letter, just such an one as she would have 
addressed to her own two boys, full of beautiful 
promptings towards goodness and love. 

“This reading-room,” she said to the lads, 
“ given to you to-night by a boy like yourselves, 
is one of the ripples made by his life which ended 
so early. He had a warm heart and a generous 
nature, and he liked to share his comforts and 
luxuries with those who had not so many. Now 
that he is not with me on earth it is my comfort 
to try to do for such boys the thing which will 
help them to make the best of themselves. I 
like to think of this room in Drury Lane, where 
his portrait looks down on you while you read 
the books he himself was fond of. If those 
books help you and prompt you to fine thoughts, 
then the ripples his life made will have helped 
your boats onward. It wasa very short life, but 
it was not lived in vain if it was the means of 
giving even one boy a better chance to develop 
into a man who will help the world he lives in, 
instead of harming it.” 


THE ORIGINAL OF LORD FAUNTLEROY. 


At the time when Mrs. Burnett lost her eldest 
boy, it was commonly reported that he had been 
the original of “ Lord Fauntleroy.” The honour 
of being the exact prototype of that most charm- 
ing little celebrity belongs to her surviving boy, 
Vivian, who, I am afraid, considers the honour a 
very doubtful one, for, as his mother laughingly 
explained, “a young fellow at college does not 
want to be incessantly Lord Fauntleroyed.” So 
I feel bound not to go into minute particulars on 
this head, and to spare Mr. Vivian Burnett the 
consequences of having a mother who has made 
him the hero of a story which is the delight of 
the civilised world, 
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The author of “Lord Fauntleroy” is fair and 
petite, and has a manner which is eminently 
sweet and gracious. As she takes your hand and 
looks up at you with her winning smile it is easy 
to explain from whom her boys got their capti- 
vating ways. She is a fluent conversationalist, 
and speaks with that indiscribable picturesque- 
ness which is so marked a characteristic of her 
writing. She invests the common-places of life 
with a fairy touch. 

In response to my query as to the secret of 
dealing successfully with child-life, she said: 
“To me the most interesting thing in this 
universe is the child-thing. It makes my heart 
ache at times, though, to see how trustful children 
are towards grown-up people, when one thinks 
how often that confidence is betrayed. Only 
this afternoon, as I was driving home, I saw a 
little fellow of about four years old trotting 
along the pavement with a middle-aged woman. 
He was not a pretty child, his face was dirty, and 
he had on a grotesque little pair of trousers, but 
oh, the look of absolute trust there was in that 
child’s face as he looked up at the woman. I 
hoped she was worthy of it. I know that I am 
a merciful person, but I feel just like a tiger 
when I hear about cruelty to children.” 

One had only to look at the flash in Mrs. 
Burnett’s blue eyes to realise that she did. 
Then the conversation drifted on to the training 
of children. She has a theory that all children 
are born very much alike, but that it is educa- 
tion and environment which determines charac- 
ter and attainments, allowing, of course, that the 
brain has a local variation in some, which 
indicates what is called “ genius.” 

“ With my own two,” she said, “I tried from 
the first to train their intelligence, and to teach 
them to think of that ‘other one.’ I mean by 
intelligence, not emotion, nor conscience, but 
clear, vivid knowledge. From the very start do 
not let a child be ignorant; develop his intelli- 
gence and all else will come rightly. Teach him 
justice—justice to himself and justice to others. 
Once get that into a child’s head, and he will 
never go wrong. Make clear to him the conse- 
quences of his own acts upon his character. I 
used to say to my own two, ‘ You are like a block 
of marble which is to be made into a statue. 
You yourselves are the sculptors. It depends 
upon you whether you chisel it into a figure 
which is beautiful and noble, or one that is 
distorted and base. Every ungenerous act, 
every hurtful word, every unmanly thought 
is a false stroke of the chisel and mars the 
statue.’ ” 

It needs not to be said that Mrs. Burnett has 
been an intense student of child-life, and her 
observations have led her to conclusions which 
are a little novel. “They say children are 
cruel,” she continued, “but it is not so; Im 
sure it is notso. They are curious about every- 
thing, very curious—nobody is so eager to know 
as a child. What moves a child to torture a 
cat, or hurt a dog, or crush a fly ? It is curiosity 
to see how it will act under the circumstances. 
In that curiosity lies the basis of all your work 
for a child; you may mould him to anything 
you want by developing his intelligence.” 


THAT OTHER ONE. 


There were certain words and phrases which 
Mrs. Burnett reiterated with emphasis in her 
talk about children, such as the cultivation of 
the “intelligence,” the development of “re 
sponsibility,” and “ thought for that other one.” 
The latter fanciful expression for the golden rule 
struck me as being particularly beautiful. “ It 
is very curious,” she continued, “to study 
children. If you watch a child closely you will 
see the gradual conquest of the will over the 
nerves and muscles. A great scientist has, I 
believe, written upon this point.” 

‘You are alluding perhaps, Mrs. Burnett, to 
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Darwin’s ‘ Expression of the Emotions,’ in which 
he records his observation of babies.” 

“Yes, I think it was Darwin who made a 
study of this particular subject. I remember so 
well watching the first dawn of intelligence in 
my eldest boy. It was within two weeks of his 
birth that I noticed him focussing his sight upon 
a definite object, and that scientifically is a sure 
sign of awakened intelligence. I followed his 
fixed gaze to the window, where there was evi- 
dently something which interested him; but I 
could not see what it was. You know that prob- 
ably the first thing perceived by a child, with a 
sense of its difference from other things, is colour 
—bright, vivid colour. 

“TI remember, too, when he was about four 
months old experimenting with him to see if he 
could connect cause and effect. I scattered some 
soft sugar on the table and rubbed his little hand 
in the sugar, and put it to his mouth and let 
him taste it. He quickly discovered the agree- 
ableness of the process, and repeated it for him- 
self as far as he was able. Cause and effect 
connected themselves in his mind even at this 
early age.” 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF MOTHERHOOD, 


As the conversation drifted on to the position 
of women and the advance movement of the day, 
Mrs. Burnett was naturally very emphatic re- 
garding the supreme duty and responsibility of 
motherhood. “In my own mind,” she said, “ I 
do not divide people into men and women ; we are 
all human beings. The question is too subtle to 
discuss in a few sentences, but I do not like this 
idea of drawing men and women up in two 
opposing lines, as if their interests were divided. 
I would not place any limitations upon what 
women may do except when they are mothers. 
Their first duty, then, is the upbringing of their 
children. The rearing of children is a tragic 
thing to my mind—the most tremendous subject 
in life. The world’s salvation lies in getting 
children properly developed. ‘Therein lies the 
solving of the problem of the cure of human evil, 
and if for a century all who are fathers and 
mothers had the intelligence to set the little 
children going in the right way, tho millennium 
would not be far distant. The curing of the 
world’s evil lies with the parents.” 

Apropos of the importance of the work 
rendered to the nation by mothers, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett tells a characteristic story of her son 
Vivian. When he was about six years old the 
question of woman’s suffrage was being discussed 
in his presence, and he delivered himself of 
sentiments which were as quaint as they were 
good. “It was rather a surprise to us,” said his 
mother, “‘ when he revealed himself as a sup- 
porter of the movement in favour of female 
suffrage. When he gave his opinion he was 
leaning against a window-ledge in a seaside 
home, his hands in his red sash, his countenance 
charming with animation.” 

“*T believe they ought to be allowed to vote if 
they like it, he said, ‘cause what should we do 
if there were no ladies? Nobody would have 
any mothers or any wives. And nobody 
could grow up, he proceeded. “When any 
one’s a baby, you know, he hasn’t any teeth, 
and he can’t eat bread and things. And 
if there were no ladies to take care of him when 
he was very first born he’d die. I think people 
ought to let them vote if they want to.’” 

Surely nothing could go to the root of things 
More effectually, which must be my excuse for 
quoting the real Lord Fauntleroy’s sentiments ; 
and should this article travel to Harvard, Mr. 
Vivian Burnett must take it as a penalty for 
having been a child of such remarkable insight, 
And surely one could scarcely have a better com- 
mentary upon Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s admirable 
method of training, 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
A Sketch in Black and White. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 


PART V. 
Gop’s Wor.p. 


Tae blue shadows of dawn enwrapped the houses 
in Chalmers Street in neutral folds. At the end 
of the row the dingy dwellings stood in clear, 
sharp outline against the grey sky. The light 
gathered strength each moment, and presently a 
rosy tone softly stole over the slate roofs, tall 
chimneys, and grimy pavement. In a moment 
more the sun came flaming forth--a radiant 
monarch claiming the world, dreary and dark in 
its city, or always gorgeous and glad in its 
summer splendour. 

Rue stood on the doorstep watching the light. 
He was in his shirt and his trousers had been 
mended. He held a wet rag in his hand, and 
was scrubbing his face. The woman on the 
ground floor had promised him an old hat, and 
he knew she would give him a little hair grease 
to rub over his matted locks. He was waiting 
about till he could, with any sort of propriety, 
make his appeal, An hour later he stood ready 
on the pavement. Baby’s face was washed ; her 
frock was almost clean, and Rue, with a hat that 
covered the whole of his head, and rested on 
his back, was making his way to the Mission 
Hall. There the brakes were waiting; the 
children were streaming towards them. A 
babel of sound disturbed the still sleepy street. 
Mrs, Rodgers stood in the midst, ordering, re- 
buking, and smiling at intervals. By her side 
was a tall young woman, with a pale face and 
large grey eyes—a face young in its contour, but 
with lines graven by a realisation of sorrow, the 
hall-mark of that true understanding of the 
world’s woes that tells of the power and the will 
to bear the burdens of suffering humanity. Her 
straight black gown and close bonnet emphasized 
the look of other worldliness that was so striking 
in her expression and bearing; and yet when she 
smiled the grey eyes caught a gleam of mirth and 
little dimples nestled in her cheek as though they 
had come back unbidden to remind one she was 
young. 

“Why, Rue,” she said, “how smart you look 
—and Baby. [I'll get you a good place in the 
van, where you can rest her against the back of 
the box.” 

The roll was being called, and the children 
held back, allowed only to clamber one by one 
into the vehicle. 

“ Now you, Rue,” said Sister Lucy, as she was 
known in Chalmers Street and at the “ ’all.” 

At last, by wedging and packing and pushing, 
the eager throng were all stowed away, the horn 
twanged (blown by a young man who sat beside 
the driver), and away drove brake No. 1, 
amidst the deafening shouts of the children 
echoed back from brake No. 2, which followed 
hard behind, with Mrs. Rodgers, positively beam- 
ing, on the box seat. 

How fast they sped down the great thorough- 
fare, through the endless maze of side streets, 
out on the highway, following the suburban tram- 
car tracks, until the roads grew broader and the 
dingy houses were surrounded with dreary little 
gardens and green trees, with black branches and 
grimy stems. Then wider ways, more gardens ; 
the houses had retreated from the roadside and 
hid their ugliness behind shrubby drives; then 
some fields, with bare patches where the cricket 
wickets stood ; it seemed as though it was still 
an effort for the grass to grow so near the city 
smoke. Then fewer houses, a patch here and 
there of flowering gorse golden in the sunshine, 
and strangely white sheep feeding in a green 
field; and then the houses ceased, and broad 
trees shaded the dusty road, and hedges bounded 
them on either side with trailing wreaths of dog 
roses, the pink blossoms standing out against 
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the leaves dimmed by the wayside dust. The 
country was here, it was all around them—the 
meadows, with the buttercups and waving ox-eye 
daisies, as the horses walked up steep hills and 
then rattled down the slopes, with the long road 
stretching white before them; the distant line of 
hills, the blue sky, the glorious God-given ‘June 
day. 

“Golly,” murmured Rue; “ain’t it just 
Al!” 

He drew long breaths of air into his lungs; 
the very smell of the earth intoxicated him with 
a sense of new life rushing through his veins. 
Baby sat up and looked round, stretching out 
covetous hands to the bright flowers as they 
passed the fields. The children shouted and 
sang. ~ Sister” was teaching them the familiar 
catch, “Three Blind Mice,” and voices dis- 
cordant and shrill yelled the chorus “ Three 
Bliend Maice.” At last after a long hill 
had been slowly mounted, the driver, who toiled 
on foot to ease the load, wiping his head and 
vieing with the horses in visible signs of exer- 
tion, they gained a breezy common, then 
another winding turn and the brakes came to a 
stop before an iron gateway. After some delay 
an obsequious-looking woman in a stiff cotton 
gown hurried out, and swinging back the big gates 
stood looking at the van loads of children with 
the proper contempt that the servants on a large 
estate feel for the less favoured multitude who 
have no connection with gentry. She slammed 
the gates with a protesting clatter as the last 
brake load passed through. Then a drive 
between the rows of elms up the long avenue, 
the destination was reached, and the vans drew 
up. 
Stiff from the long sitting posture, Rue 
descended and stood at the railings with baby in 
his arms. He felt bewildered. 

“ Gosh,” he said again, “ it’s stunning! ” 

With shrieks of wild exuberance the boys were 
already tearing over the meadows ;; the girls 
were stooping over the grass feeling the soft 
green blades as they drew their fingers over 
them. By and bye the wickets were set up, 
and cricket began with uproarious vigour. The 
girls wandered in a ring under the guidance of 
Sister Lucy, while one stood in the middle 
waving her arms as she sang ina monotonous 
voice, “‘ This is the way we wash our ’ands, wash 
our ’ands, wash our ’ands.” And sothrough a 
long recital of toilet ceremonies certainly never 
performed by them in daily life, Rue held baby 
in his arms and sat on the grass, then laying her 
on the soft carpet he threw himself full length 
beside her. He had no words at his command, 
indeed, he hardly knew what he felt, if he had 
desired to express his thoughts. The beauty of 
the world sunk into his soul but held him spell- 
bound. He wanted to have an innings with the 
others, but baby must be looked after, that was 
certain, -By and by Lucy came to him. She 
had seen the blue eyes turned wistfully towards 
the moving figures, and sitting on the grass she 
began to blow dandelion puffs, till the waxen 
cheeks grew pink with laughter and the wizened 
face lighted with amazed pleasure. 

‘* Now, Rue,” she said, “run off: I'll mind 
her.” Without a word the little figure sped 
across the field and joined the uproarious cricket 
team. Lucy sat with the baby on her knee. 
She shaded her eyes with her hands, as she 
looked across the meadow and saw a white figure 
with a large tent-like parasol, making her way 
towards her. Her skirts rippled over the grass 
with soft undulating folds. 

“Lucy!” the voice cried, some time before 
the figure had reached the place where she sat, 
“I’m so glad to see you. What heat!” she 
gasped. ‘Gracious! a baby in your arms 
already,” holding out a cheek which Lucy kissed, 
as she sat down beside her. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHOULD WOMEN PLAY 


FOOTBALL ? 
A REPRESENTATIVE CAUSERIE. 


THE NEW WOMAN DECLINES. 
Tue New Woman deposeth and saith that she 
has no mind to endanger the position to which 
she has attained as the “long result of time,” 
by any unguarded allusion to a recent occur- 
rence wherein a “team” (which, so far as she can 
learn, proved itself to be a “ whole team”) of 
women, dealt savagely with a harmless missile 
heretofore the exclusive property of MAN. 

She is glad to note that in this new departure 
that half of humanity, characterised by a great 
orator as “ anxious and aimless,” at least proved 
that, while they doubtless remained “ anxious,” 
they had ceased to be “aimless.” She has no 
mind to measure the feminine football ground 
with that outworn piece of red tape with which 
“the sphere of woman” has been marked out 
so often; and she holds stoutly to the central 
article of her creed, which is, that there is 
nothing worth doing, nothing fit to be done, 
that a woman has not a perfect right to do if 
she can do it well. 


THE LOGIC OF “ RIGHTS.” 


She is, however, in the present instance, 
inclined to call to her aid the principle, laid 
down in the following plain language by a dear 
old Quaker friend who said, ‘the beet thing 
about having ‘rights’ is that just because you 
have them you have a right to give them up.” 
The New Woman is glad that the gentler sex 
may now enjoy every form of ont-door exercise, 
and a mild game of football, “far from the 
madding crowd,” might add variety to the some- 
what monotonous lives of a band of women 
students. But the New Woman is inclined to 
think that the conditions under which the first 
women’s team of which she has knowledge per- 
formed its feat, namely, the presence of a 
struggling, hooting, coarse-minded crowd of 
10,000 spectators, chiefly men—she is inclined 
to add with Carlyle ‘chiefly fools”—who 
had paid a gate fee which went to swell 
the plethoric pockets of a mere man, who 
had organised and trained the team for 
the express purpose of putting money in his 
pockets, are elements not to be overlooked, 
and give added emphasis to the New Woman's 
fixed determination “ not to be in it.” 


THE NEW WOMAN'S CREED. 


She cannot but admit, however, that to “ her 
kind of a conscience” the ethics of mercy seem 
quite as thoroughly trampled under foot by the 
fair equestrienne who rides to hounds as were 
the ethics of delicacy by the flying steps of the 
football team. 

Again, cruelty to animals may be as much 
involved in playing football as in hunting foxes, 
and so true is this that the President and Faculty 
of Harvard University have recently forbidden 
a game which during its progress, in the United 
States at least, requires a surgeon constantly at 
hand. 

The New Woman steadfastly believes that the 
coming of her sex into any new circle of oppor- 
tunity, occupation or amusement, ought to carry 
with it an elevating and refining power. She 
believes that woman will bless and brighten every 
place she enters, and that she will enter every 
place. However, so far as she is personally con- 
cerned, and so fur as she has influence to induce 
her comrades to do the same, she hereby, as 
mildly and gracefully as she knows how, resigns 
once and for all her undoubted right to belong 
to a women’s football team. All of which is 
respectfully submitted by ONE OF THE OLDEST 
oF NEw WomEN. 
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THE MODERN YOUNG MAN IS CON- 
CLUSIVE AND ABUSIVE. 

In matters of the heart the foolishness of 
the Modern Young Man is almost beyond belief. 
There are times when anything in a skirt—even 
a New Woman's skirt—attracts him with irresis- 
tible fascination. Now, in the interests of those 
modern young men for whom I am asked to 
witness, Iam anxious to show that this sudden 
desire, of which we have lately heard, on the part 
of a very few young people, generally considered 
feminine, to play football, cannot but have an 
excellent effect. You see it is practically im- 
possible to play football in a skirt ; the game has 
little likeness to bicycle-riding, where a skirt is 
by no means out of place. 

The Modern Young Man has only a limited 
amount of time in which to make love. The 
more reason, therefore, that he should lose none 
of it, use no moment unprofitably. He sallies 
out upon his amorous quest, and the first skirt 
he meets holds him captive. If the skirt 
belongs to a normal woman he gets some 
return for his trouble, he strikes some re- 
sponsive note; but all the love-making in 
the world, be it never so deft, leaves the foot- 
ball-playing, the “divided cylinder ” young person, 
quite cold. And the worst of it is the Modern 
Young Man is not observant. Two or three 
years ago, this Third Sex, these Neutrals, were 
undistinguishable at first blush—although perhaps 
the word is out of place—from women. Few 
were 80 gifted as to find in a flapping, unsub- 
stantial skirt, a certain loose habit of dress, an 
unfailing index. But the Modern Young Man 
of that day saw a skirt, his heart fluttered, and 
he immediately commenced to waste his energy. 

HE PASSES BY. - 

As soon hope to win kisses from the Sphinx. 
Now we have altered all that. This Third Sex, 
whose evolution we have watched, this little 
group of young people, neither male nor 
female, neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring, have adopted a uniform! Tenta- 
tively at first, in private session in Conduit 
Street and elsewhere, was the welcome 
garb exhibited; to-day it flaunts itself need- 
lessly on half the cycles of the town, is clamant 
for recognition in every country lane, and has 
become the one necessary dress for the Third 
Sex Football Club. And the modern young 
man, seeing the garb of neutrality, passes by on 
the other side; here he has no concern; his 
search is for the feminine. 

By all means let us welcome the Third Sex 
playing football, or leap-frog, or cricket, 
or any other game entailing the adoption of the 
“ divided cylinder,” the curious knickerbockers, 
the angular flaps of a so-called coat, In there 
complicated days, the more frontiers we can 
accurately demarcate the better for everyone 
concerned. What we have to discountenance 
is the old habit of wearing the garb of women. 
One is near-sighted, or absent-minded, and the 
imitation passes as the real thing, and, as a con- 
sequence, hours are wasted, precious hours 
consecrate to the earlier passages of love. 


THE THIRD SEX COMES ON. 

The real question is not, Should women play 
football P but, Should the Third Sex play 
football? Of course. And let us thank those 
brave members of the sex who have taken the 
first step, have set the example. It is interesting 
to know that although originally they were all 
young women whose development was arrested 
(to such a degree that they are permanent 
examples of “the awkward age ”), their mental 
faculty has, in the most unfeminine way, driven 
them to a logical conclusion. Not again will 
they be taken for women. And we need not 
fear that they will pass for men. 

(Next week we shall give the views of the 
Society Lady and the Old Man.) 
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gn and out of Parliament. 


By “ONLOOKER.” 

Art length the long and eagerly-anticipated Veto 
Bill has been introduced. The House was filled 
and the Strangers’ galleries crowded when, shortly 
after four o’clock on Monday, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose to make his introductory 
speech. It came on after question time and the 
touching little episode in which the Speaker bade 
farewell to the assembly over which he has so 
long presided with wisdom, tact, and judgment. 


Sir William Harcourt’s was one of the most 
clear and comprehensive utterances which it has 
ever been the privilege of “Oulooker” to hear 
from his lips. The Leader of the House has 
grown into the temperance question since his 
first introduction of the Bill two years ago. He 
spoke with a depth of conviction which even rose 
to enthusiasm in a peroration of singular elo- 
quence, appealing as it did to the settlement 
of the drink question by the voice of the 
democracy, the hearts and consciences of the 
people. 


The Bill is, as the Chancellor showed, not now 
only a Local Veto Bill, but one of Local Option 
as well, providing as it does a limitation, in addi- 
tion to a prohibitive clause. This, together with 
a reduction in the areas and a substitution of the 
wider parochial for the narrower municipal 
register as the basis of the new electorate, make 
up the main changes in detail. The speech was 
marked by little party spirit, and an appeal was 
made to the House to sink sectional interests in 
the face of a common national danger and dis- 
grace. 


Sir Edward Clarke led off the opposition on 
the ground that the Bill was an insult to the 
working classes. This struck the keynote for 
the Conservative party, and each member of the 
Opposition sang the same song. The first note 
of discord from the Liberal benches was struck 
by Mr. Evershed, and it is evident that the 
Leader of the House will have a terribly hard 
battle to fight, not only with his opponents, but 
with certain of his own party who are in league 
with the liquor interest. Amongst the best 
speeches of the prolonged debate was that of Mr. 
W. S. Caine. 


Curiosity is already rife as to the forthcoming 
Budget which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated will be introduced in the week follow- 
ing the re-assembling of Parliament after the 
Easter recess, The new financial year which 
began on April lst has opened well, The 
revenue for the past year has exceeded by 
upwards of half a million the estimate adopted 
by Sir William Harcourt as the basis for his 
Budget last year. And although half a million 
has been added by supplementary estimates to 
the estimated expenditure, the outlay has been 
less than therevenue. But this notwithstanding, 
there is no expectation of reduced taxation 
being made possible in the present state of 
commercial depression. 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland, who had 
reserved his chief speech on the Irish Land Bill 
until its second reading, made a notable and 
even brilliant effort on a subject so bristling 
with technicalities as to be scarcely intelligible 
on this side of St. George’s Channel, After a 
spirited preamble, he went on to enlarge on the 
main points of the Bill, Mr. Carson followed 
with a speech of searching criticism Mr. Leese, 
Mr, Knox, Mr. Lough, and others also tock part, 
and finally, at midnight, on the motion of Mr. 
T. W. Russell, the debate was adjourned. On 
its resumption, Mr. T. W. Russell stood out from 
amongst his party in giving the measure his 
loyal support, and after discussion lasting three 
nights, it was agreed to without a division. 


Ew? 
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An extraordinary amount of important legisla- 
tion on what is generally known as “ minor 
matters” is making rapid headway this session. 
The lions and the lambs seem to be lying down 
together for the time being, und the Conservative- 
Unionist obstructive policy is marvellously 
quiescent. Amongst other things Mr. Allan has 
succeeded in securing a second reading for his 
valuable Boiler Explosions Bill, which will do so 
much to prevent accidents dangerous to life and 
limb in mines and mills. It is much to be 
regretted that the opposition of certain honour- 
able members to what they term “ grandmotherly 
legislation ” has led the promoters of the Bill to 
delete the clauses dealing with agricultural 
machinery, with railways, and with steamships. 


The Church Patronage Bill moved by Mr. 
Hayes Fisher has passed its second reading by a 
majority of sixty-one. It proposes to prevent 
as far as possible the institution by bishops of 
unfit persons nominated by lay patrons, and to 
give bishops additional and clearly defined 
powers for removing unfit persons from the high 
office of the Christian ministry. The chief 
novelty in the Bill is that it gives parishioners a 
right to lodge objections to the presentees of lay 
patrons. 


By 191 votes to 158 Professor Stuart’s reso- 
lution has been carried, empowering the select 
committee on the London County Tramways 
Bill to insert a clause enabling the Council if 
needful to work the tramway property they are 
about to acquire. Sir Blundell Maple and Mr. 
Boulnois of course opposed, so did Mr. Chamber- 
lain; for tramways are not yet municipalised in 
Birmingham, ergo they ought not to be anywhere 
else! Sir Albert Rollit, one of the most pro- 
gressive Conservatives in the House on 
municipal matters, supported the resolution, of 
which the President of the Board of Trade de- 
clared himself in favour. 


On Friday Mr. Dalziel, the young member for 
Kirkcaldy, on the motion to go into Committee 
of Supply, moved, as an amendment, for the 
introduction of the second ballot at Parlia- 
mentary elections in all cases where no candidate 
received an absolute majority of the votes 
recorded. This resolution, which if embodied in 
law would affect so many of our three-cornered 
fights, was after considerable discussion carried 
by 132 to 72 votes. 


NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


By Avrora. 
SOME MODERN PICTURES. 
“ How very interesting ! ” exclaimed the Ordinary 
Person, delightedly. “ The New Art is the art of 
our grandmothers. It has all the freshness of 
familiar things.” 

“Tt is the decadence of the eighteenth century 
in the decadence of the nineteenth,” explained 
the Woman of No Importance. 

“ And familiarity breeds contempt, not fresh- 
ness,” said the Advanced Woman. ‘ 

The Society Dame turned her back on them in 
an expressive silence. 

They stood in the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, 
among the modern pictures of the New English 
Art Club; and the four women exhibited all the 
idiosyncrasies that marked the exhibition. 

“ Aubrey Beardsley is always worth seeing,” 
said the Society Dame, languidly regarding a 
picture composed of fifteen lines and a coffee cup. 

“It is a pity he can’t communicate the quality 
to his work,” sniffed the Advanced Woman. 

“Don’t you think the age is getting tized of 
clever vice?” asked the Woman of No Im- 
portance. 

“Why does he call it; Black Coffee’? ” ‘asked 
the Ordinary Person, 

“Because black coffee‘is the one thing the 
picture does not suggest,” sneered the Advanced 
Woman. “The genius of the New Art lies in 
suggesting what it doesn’t mean.” 

“ You should say in meaning what it doesn’t 
suggest,” added the Woman of No Importance. 

“ But is there any genius in doing that ?” 
asked the Ordinary Person. 

“The genius lies in making the public believe 
there is,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“Uneducated people would not discover 
genius even with the aid of a microscope,” 
sneered the Society Dame. “ Besides, how 
should you know what one ought to admire ?” 

“The lorgnette would appear to be the best 
medium for discovering the genius of this art,” 
answered the Advanced Woman. 

“ But I can’t see why the picture should be 
called ‘ Black Coffee,” persisted the Ordinary 
Person. 

“ Because it would have been too obvious to 
have written under it, ‘ This is a Cow,’” answered 
the Woman of No Importance. 

e e * ° * 

“Obviousness is not a fault of those purple 
and blue clouds,” said the Ordinary Person, 
standing before a picture distinguished in the 
catalogue as “ The Palmist.” 

“They are not clouds, they ‘are women,” said 
the Advanced Woman. 

The Ordinary Person adjusted her glasses. 

“From my point of view they are clouds,” she 
said definitely. 

“The New Art depends entirely on the point 
of view from which you see it,” said the Advanced 
Woman. 

“One must have a soul to appreciate a picture 
like that,” murmured the Society Dame, with a 
rapt air. 

‘‘ You mean one must have a milliner,” snapped 
the Advanced Woman. ‘The artist dipped 
his brushes in Regent Street. And Art that is 
the exponent of Fashion is short-lived. If the 
colours on our bonnets shriek contradiction, why 
should Art echo the shriek in matching them * ” 

“The great idea of this school seems to be to 
avoid matching anything,” said the Woman of 
No Importance, “and the same thing runs 
through the new fiction.” 

“Only in fiction it is the New Woman who 
objects to the match,” said the Society Dame, 
spitefully. 

“You mean the woman who did,” suggested 
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Ordinary Person. 
resemblance to the portrait of my great-aunt. 
She wore just such a dress, and just such tight, 
‘conventional curls. I have heard it said the 
curls represented the feminine culture of those 
days. 


“T should like to know to what that phrase 


refers,” said the Ordinary Person, inquiringly. 


“It refers to the woman who didn’t,” said the 


Advanced Woman. 


“ Portrait of a Girl. Robert Halls,” read the 
“ Dear me! it bears a curious 


Women lived in a circleand . .. .” 
“ Died there,” finished the Advanced Woman. 
“T suppose Mr. Walter Sickert had a grudge 


against Mrs. Ernest Leverson,” said the Ordinary 
Person, pausing at the next picture. 
would hold up a lady to public ridicule if he 
had any friendship for her, and he would not be 


“No man 


paid for doing it cither.” 

“No, you don’t do him justice,” said the 
Advanced Woman. “Probably the lady is 
beautiful, and he was afraid the critics would 
suspect it.” 

“ But does Art contradict Nature?” the 
Ordinary Person asked, astonished. 

“The New Art contradicts it flatly,” returned 
the Advanced Woman. 

“It seems to me it doesn’t even take the 
trouble to do that,” said the Woman of No 
Importance. 


* * * * * 


“What strikes one in the Gallery is the great 
preponderance . of blue,” said the Ordinary 
Person. “ Why should there be so many un- 
healthy blues in the pictures ? ” 

“For the same reason that so much modern 
fiction is yellow,” answered the Woman of No 
Importance. 

“And the blues of Art and the yellows of 
Fiction make the age greensick,” added the 
Advanced Woman. 

“Clever work is thrown away on people like 
you,” said the Society Dame, with great 
superiority. ‘ You should go to the Royal 
Academy; you would recognise the obvious 
there.” 

“ Don’t you think in these days to be clever is 
to be obvious?” asked the Woman of No 
Importance. “ But what can be more beautiful 
than that picture over there--‘ An Adagio ’-—by 
Anning Bell? It is exquisite, clever in the true 
sense, delicate, subtle, suggestive. And ‘ Dis- 
robing,’ by Wilson Steer, comes near to it. We 
can forgive the rest of the Exhibition for the 
sake of work like that.” 

“Nothing would induce me to forgive Will 
Rothenstein’s collar-bones—decorative, he calls 
them. An epigram in paint,” said the Advanced 
Woman, sharply. 

“ You must confess it is a yood exhibition,” 
said the Society Dame. 

“It may be good. ‘Thank heaven, I have 
never seen women so deformed,” answered the 
Advanced Woman. 

“Some of the pictures ishow a_ great 
advance on anything the Club has done yet,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. “ And after 
all, the worst that can be said of the New 
English Art is that its exhibition is young and 
artless.” 


| SEL 


It is a step in the right direction when women 
can combine daintiness with hygiene in_ their 
underclothing. We have received from Messrs. 
Roberts, Harrison, and Co., of Castle Donington, 
patterns of most beautifully-made underwear in 
wool, trimined with soft lace. The garments 
are light for summer wear, and are pretty 
enough to induce even the most thoughtless 
woman to forego the joys and unbygienic pro- 
perties of cotton and nainsook in their favour. 
Our readers cannot do better than send to 
Messrs. Roberts and Harrison for patterns and 
price list. 
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matter as the liquor traffic. It might be said 
that it has not been the temperance party who 
have been afraid of an extended suffrage in rela- 
tion to this question. Another and rather grave 
alteration in the new Bill is that which makes a 
bare majority sufficient to repeal the prohibitory 
enactment. In the former Bill it required a two- 
thirds majority to make such a repeal. Tem- 
perance men, however, confident of the good 
results that are bound to accrue from Prohibition 
in any locality, are not fearful of the con- 
sequences; and they are willing to admit, as Mr. 
W. S. Caine, M.P., did in relation to the intima- 
tion of a bare majority sufficing to reduce the 
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opinion. 


The exemptions in the Bill, as before, are 


eating-houses. Sunday Closing, too, is to be by 
local choice within the same areas, of ward or 
parish, as the case may be; but, unlike the other 
decisions, will take effect at once after the vote of 
a bare majority. There is in the new Bill, as in 
the old, the same allowance of three years before 


railway refreshment-rooms, inns or hotels, and | 


SUBSORIPTION RATES. the Act can come into operation, this constitu- | 

Postpaid to any address. ting the only form of compensation which the 

12 months vee oe 6s. 6d. Government still thinks the justice of the, 

_ eee vee 4 ay situation requires. One of the strongest points 
” ow eee 8. . 


of Sir William Harcourt, in the course of his 
speech introducing the Bill, full as that was of 
matter for the temperance and social reformer, 
was to the effect that the Bill was simply a Bill 
which was directed against the bar, the gin- 
palace, and the tap-room of the public-house and 
of the beer-shop; in a word, it was a Bill to 
prevent mere tippling. 


Order the Current Number of your Local News- 
agent, and see tf you like tt. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 
By MARSHALL AND Sows, 125, Fleet Street. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Daily Chronicle strikes the clearest note 
concerning the lamentable social tragedy of the 
past week when it declares that the compensa- 
tion of the public for the intolerable revelations 
made will be a clearer perception of the prin- 
ciples that underlie the modern movement for 
the emancipation of women. It will be under- 
stood better than before that the comradeship of 
the sexes, on the rational planes of education, 
honourable occupation, and mutual interest in 
philanthropy, reform and politics, really is a con- 
servative rather than a radical mode of conduct, 
and will steadily tend toward the perpetuity and 
peace of the holiest home life. The isolation of 
men from women beginning in their earliest 
_ boyhood, inevitably tends to the demoralis ation 
of both classes ; and the calamitous consequences 
give a new and deeper rendering to the Scrip- 
ture command which has in it the voice of 
reason, science, and history, saying, “ What God 
hath joined let no man put asunder.” 


Prince Bismarck’s birthday has revived the 
spirit of Imperialism, and the war spirit which is 
its inevitable basis, among the governing class 
of Germany. When we grow discouraged be- 
cause of the slow advance of woman’s cause in 
that “ Fatherland” which is so far behind our 
“mother country,” we must remember that 
wherever the idea of war is central in the mind 
of the people, great Czesar’s dictum, “ Impedi- 
menta to the rear,” must always prevail; and 
women are impedimenta on the battle-field. We 
must also remember that the whole nation is 
soaked in beer, and that there is nothing more 
sodden than this drink, taken in the boundless 
quantities to which the Germans have become 
habituated. It is not more true that as a man 
reads in his newspaper so is he, than that as a 
man drinks in his cup so is he. German women 
will never make their way out of the wilderness 
until the cause of temperance becomes well 

aoe maa a Roars rooted in the conscience of the German men. 
Tho most noteworthy feature of the new Veto 
Bill, introduced in the House on Monday, is the 
“ new option,” as it has been called. This option 
is one empowering localities not desiring to enact 
the prohibitory clauses of the Bill, to decide that 
there shall at least be a reduction in the number 
of the public houses. The reduction provided 
for in the new Bill is that one-fourth, or twenty 
five per cent., of the existing public houses shall 
be closed at the discretion of the magistrates 
after the people have issued the mandate to 
them to that effect. And this may be done by 
a bare majority, while to prohibit requires a 
two-thirds majority. 


All Temperance people must rejoice that the 
London County Council has not only made 
progress toward the municipal ownership of 
tramways, but that at its last meeting it also 
stood by its record by voting that “it is 
undesirable that any licence for the sale of 
alcoholic liquor should be granted in respect of 
property belonging to the Council.” This 
amendment was adopted by fifty-seven votes 
against forty-three. Black Saturday was not 
after allsuch a very terrible defeat. 


The Daily News has gravely declared in a 
leading article of April 3rd that a man’s looks 
are of no importance. This remarkable state- 


Another modification of the old Bill is the 
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importance.” Our contemporary must be be- 
lated indeed to set forth this dictum gravely, and 
with assurance of its truth, in modern days. It 
may be true, we do not for a moment question 
it, that mere manhood covers a multitude of 
sins; but the educated and discriminating 
woman no longer accepts, gratefully and humbly, 
the simple rudiments. And as her standard 
rises, she too will demand “looks,” the expression 
of pure and healthful manhood. 

A better day is dawning for womanhood even 
in the dark and remote corners of the world. 
Yesterday the native woman was considered a 


number of public-houses, that it is well for every- chattel for the use and abuse of the conqueror ; 
body that prohibitory measures should always | to-day an officer of rank is degraded for acting 
be as much as possible backed up by public} upon that old belief. The trial of Herr Leist, 


ex-Chancellor of the Cameroons, has taken place 
at Leipsic, and on the charge of gross maltreat- 
ment of native women he has been dismissed the 
public service. The Court ruled that, by ordering 
women to be flogged, Herr Leist had exceeded the 
duty of his office; and that by his immoral 
relations he had brought that office into dis- 
repute. The end of the sentence is significant : 

The judges consider that it is against the 
interest of the State to permit him to retain his 
post. 


, When the State recognises the necessity of 


morality in its servants, the Home should not 
be blind to the importance of purity in its sons. 


The retirement of Mr. Peel from the Speaker- 
ship of the House of Commons has taken place, 
and Parliamentary procedure is the poorer for 
the loss of an almost ideal presiding officer. The 
scene in the House on Monday, when the words 
of farewell were spoken, was impressive and 
pathetic, as are all scenes of farewell. Members 
remembered the lofty standard of honour and 
demeanour set up by the retiring Speaker, and 
listened to his parting address in a sympathetic 
and regretful silence that ushered in the peace 
with honour to which the late Speaker retires. 

Bring him straight, O gallant vessel ! 
Bring him safely, we implore ! 
With the stormy billows wrestle 
Till thou land’st him on our shore ! 
Let no chance mishap delay thee, 
Nor cross currents foul thy track ; 
Keep “full steam ahead !” we pray thee, 
Till thou’st brought our Jabez back. 

So T'ruth sang on the home-coming of Jabez 
Balfour, the eagerly expected wanderer from 
justice; and a kind of prophetic instinct has 
inspired the lines. While the news that Balfour 
has really embarked for England is lightening 
the heart of the nation, there comes under the 
water the swift tidings that the Zartar Prince 
is delayed at Buenos Ayres. The Salta judicial 
officers have used the delay to attempt to detain 
Balfour. Thus the powers of earth fight for the 
body of the man, even as the devil and the 
angels have fought for the soul of Jabez 
Balfour. 


“The soul of good in things evil” has been 
once more illustrated in the results of the war 
between China and Japan. At the beginning of 
the war, predictions were not wanting that one 
of its issues would be the opening up of China 
to the commerce of the world. The prescience 
of these prophecies is proved by the terms of 
peace proposed by Japan. Not alone Japan, 
but all the manufacturing countries of the world 
will benefit by access to the great rivers ; and 
it is certain that England will support and 


enlargement of the franchise, which now includes 
women, those who hold the service franchise, and 
lodgers. ‘This is doubtless in a measure a con- 
cession to the arguments of the liquor people 
who have been declaring that the franchise was 
aot wide enough to deal with such an important 


ment is made «apropos of the declaration that | approve of the Japanese demand that China be 
probably men are more alive than women to the | opened to foreign trade. To China herself the 
weariness and ludicrous character of long engage- | benefits of unrestricted commerce would be 
ments ; they are more apt, it is contended, than | invaluable; and in the near future we may see 
women to be discontented with waning bloom | her taking rank among the Progressive nations 
and fading charm, for “a man’s looks are of no | of the world. 
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Concerning Women. 

‘Times are changing. Indian ladies, whom we 
usually picture as cooped up in zenanas, are 
crossing the seas with their husbands and seeing 
something of our many-sided London life. Thus 
Lady Wedderburn gave an ‘‘ At Home” last 
Saturday ; “to meet some Indian ladies,” ran the 
card of invitation. There was a fair sprinkling 
of members of Parliament interested in Indian 
affairs, including of course, Sir William Wedder- 
burn, Mr. Naoroji, and Mr. Alfred Webb, 
president of the Indian National Congress at 
Madras last December, reinforced by a goodly 
number of Indian gentlemen in turban or 
ordinary European costume. But, naturally, 
interest centred in the four Indian ladies, 
whose costume, though considerably European- 
ised, was still distinguished by the graceful sari. 
The SianaL representative had a long talk with 
Sowbhagyavati Shevantibai Nikambé, from 
Gilgaum, a suburb of Bombay, who addressed 
the gathering on the subject of her school for 
married girls in that city, and whose knowledge 
of our language, and ability to speak it are quite 

risi The other ladies present were Mrs. 
Boyce, a Parsi lady, Mrs. Gupta, a Bengali, and 
Mrs. Thomas, widow of a Eurasian, and sister 
of Cornelia Sorabji. The latter has undergone 
an excellent training in music, and added 
to the pleasure of the gathering by singing 
several songs. Oriental manners are proverbial 
for self- ion and courtesy, and the Indian 
ladies, with their readiness to talk and to be 
amused, form a pleasant contrast to certain 
western ladies. Occasionally one might fancy it 
was the latter who had spent their life ina 
venana, and suffered from general boredom. 

* *& & 

Scotland is going ahead. Miss Jane E. Harri- 
son has been selected by the Aberdeen University 
as the recipient of the LL.D. degree. This lady 
was one of the first of the Newnham students ; 
she was examined informally in 1879, two years 
before the Tripos Examinations were thrown 
open to women. Miss Harrison is well known 
as a writer and lecturer on Greek art and 
mythology, and is indeed one of the chief 
authorities on Greek vases. She has lectured at 
nearly all the public schools, and her lectures 
at the British Museum are very well known. 

%# & * 

The Pioneer Club has just issued its list of 
lectures for the summer session; and a very 
comprehensive list it is, too. Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne opens a debate on ‘‘ The Influence of 
the Press on Society,” while other subjects are 
“Paying Calls: a Survey and Suggestion,” 
“The Stage as a Factor in Education,” 
“Women’s Work in English Fiction,” ‘‘ Have 
all the Greatest Women of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury aspired to Liberty?” Mr. Tom Mann 
will discuss “The Policy of the Independent 
Labour Party,” and Mr. Edward Rose will give 
his views on “The Censorship of the Stage.” 
This does not complete the list ; but the other 
subjects are equally interesting, although want 


of space prevents their being mentioned in 
detail. 


* * & 


The Annual Festival of the St. Nicholas Club 
took place on Saturday night last, when about 
seventy of the members dined together at the 
London Tavern, Fenchurch Street. This Club 
was started by Professor Shuttleworth in 1889 
as a club for men and women, where they would 
meet on equal terms; and the feasibility and 
desirability of the scheme are proved by the 
fact that it has now stood the test of six years’ 
experience. If further proof were needed, it 
need only be stated that a new club-house has 
been erected to accommodate the 430 members, 
of whom about one-third are women. 

t+ ko 


One of the three women statesmen in the 
Colorado Legislature, the Hon. Clara Cressing- 
ham, has introduced a Bill in the Lower House 
of that body to create a State Board of Arbitra- 


tion and Mediation for the purpose of settling 
labour troubles. 


The wish of the women of Germany to have 
factory inspectors of theic own sex, although it is 
desired both by the educated classes and the 
factory hands, is not likely to be an accomplished 
fact just at the present, if one may judge from 
the following extract from the Realm :—“‘ Ata 
recent public meeting a professor from Munchen 


was going to speak on the Umstiirzvorlage. The 
place was crowded ; but in the audience of 500 
there was only one woman. She sat quite un- 
concerned, without the least inkling of her 
impending fate. The 499 men of the audience, 
however, knew it for acertainty. The inspector 
of police, present at every public meeting in 
Germany, ap on the scene, accompanied 
by several policemen. His eye scanned the rows 
of seats, and instantly became fixed on the 
solitary bonnet in the assembly. With a polite 
bow, he remonstrated with the lady, who pro- 
mised good behaviour on her own recognisances. 
It was of no avail ; she had to go.” 
* # * 

According to the reports of the German 
inspectors of factories for 1893, the number of 
women employed industrially increased b 
40,187 within twelve months; and 2,217 girls 
under sixteen years of age were employed in 
excess of the number quoted in the preceding 
year. In Italy (see Nuova Autologia) 47,500 

irls are forced to premature labour in the 
actories. 
* * & 

One of the oldest and staunchest champions 
of Woman’s Emancipation, Frau Dr. Luise 
Peters, died at Leipzig, March 13th, 1895. She 
was the founder of the Universal German 
Women’s Society, and remained its president up 
to her death, which took place in her seventy- 
fifth year of life. Dr. Peters lost her parents 
early. Her father gave her a good social and 
political education. At the age of seventeen 
years she gave herself up to an earnest study of 
philosophy ; and later on produced many poems, 
novels, and other original writings having 
woman’s social and economic emancipation 
for their subject. It may be as well to state 
also that her works sold well, besides being 
merel: rinted. In 1849 she founded and 
edited. Now Bahnen, a paper which up to 
this day remains the organ of the Universal 
German Women’s Association. Afterwards 
she affianced herself to August Peters, editor 
of the Representative of the People, whilst he 
was undergoing ten years’ imprisonment for 
his efforts on behalf of Democracy. On his 
release the pair were married, in 1859. Dr. 
Peters became editor of the Nuttel Jeutschen 
Volks-Zeitung, and Luise took part in the work, 
especially the literary department. Since 1864, 
when her husband died, Frau Dr. Peters ex- 
clusively devoted herself to the woman’s cause, 
personally directing and conducting the Asso- 
ciation she founded. Not only the women of 
Germany, but of the whole world, owe this 
brave and self-sacrificing woman a debt of 
gratitude. 

+ * & 

From Utah we hear that the first resolu- 
tion to be introduced in the Constitutional 
Convention was one for woman’s suffrage, which 
ran as follows: ‘“‘ Whereas both political parties 
in the territories have declared in favour of 
woman suffrage, now be it resolved that the 
rights of citizens of the State of Utah to vote and 
hold office shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of sex. Both male and female citizens of 
this State shall equally enjoy all civil, political, 
and religious rights and privileges.” 

* * 


A New Zealand paper has a letter from a man 
rotesting against women entering public life. | 
he writer gives some curious reasons for his | 

protest. He says: ‘‘ Not beingta ‘new woman,’ 
I am of opinion that woman’s influence on the | 
world, though greater than that of man, will not , 
be best brought to bear, at least for a long time 
to come, by discussing in public with man such | 
matters as affect her nearly. She is too ready to: 
form an opinion and to express it; and though 
she may often be correct, the advantage so 
gained is more than counterbalanced by the 
occasional incorrect opinions formed on impulse. 
I therefore think that though woman may 


Sa} 
in | 


with man, the line should be drawn at expres- 
sion of opinion in public till she has in nature 
become more of a gentleman without having 
quite ceased to bea lady.” 

* * + 


At the recent School Board elections in Ohio 
many women were returned. This is the first 
time that women have been permitted to exer- 
cise the suffrage in such elections. 

* & # 


One would have imagined that, having to bear 
so long a title, the working powers of that body 
hitherto known as the C.C.C., or Central Con- 
ference Council of the National Union of Women 
Workers, would have been somewhat impaired, 
but this has not been the case, for the Union has 
done much good work. The incubus of the long 
name has now been removed, and in future this 
Union will be known as the National Union of 
Women Workers. It has been decided by its 
officers that some further enlargement of their 
work is needed, and further steps are now being 
taken to ensure the continuance of the Con- 
ferences, and to combine together in closer fellow- 


Y | ship those who are interested in them and their 


objects. Brietly, the objects of this Union are : 
(1) To focus and redistribute information likely 
to be of service to women workers. (2) To pro- 
mote the social, moral, and religious welfare of 
women in general. (3) To organise the Con- 
ference of Women Workers in different centres 
of the British Empire, and to encourage and 
assist the formation of local unions and meetings 
of women, and to increase sympathy and co- 
operation among them. 
* # 

Amongst other distinctions recently gained by 
women, Miss Jessie Tomlinson, of Stoke Newing- 
ton, should be mentioned as having taken the 
premier place in the Queen’s Scholarship 
(Women) List for England and Wales. Miss 
Tomlinson is a Hackney student, and was one of 
a crowd of nearly 9,000 candidates at the recent 
examinations. . Helen Webster is said to 
be the only woman who has earned the title 
of Doctor of Philosophy ; while the second 
woman to be admitted to the bar of New York 
City, Miss Florence Kollister Dangerfield, was 
recently sworn in. 

* # 

The Woman’s Law Class of the University of 
the city of New York now cunsists of eighty-one 
members. Mrs. Greeley, acting president of the 
Woman’s Legal Education Society, which en- 
dowed the chair of the Woman’s Law Class four 
years ago, said last week that four annual classes 

ave been formed ; and the able incumbent of the 
chair, Professor Isaac Russell, of the Law 
University, has, within the last two years, 
instructed 150 women students, nine of whom 
have since been graduated with the university 
degree of LL.B., and twelve more will take the 
degree in June. Five have been admitted to the 
bar, and four have established private lecture 
courses to other women. This 1s a very good 
record of work. 

* * 

‘The Causes of Poverty” was the title of the 
lecture given by Miss Enid Stacey, B.A., last 
week. She is a Socialist orator, and, when 
speaking about Socialism, her hearers are not 
confined to believers, but include plenty of 
material from which to make converts. Miss 
Stacey commenced her lecture by defining 
poverty so broadly as to describe the condition 
of those whose means are not suflicient to 
secure them food of the best quality, sutticient 
clothing, warmth, a convenient and sanitary 
dwelling, a fair amount of leisure, and even 
recreation, and educational advantages. In a 
country where wealth was created with such 
great rapidity as in England she would not con- 
nne the word “poor” to those unable to pro- 
cure the bare necessaries of life. On this basis 
she argued that poverty was the universal 
heritage of the working classes, no section of 
whom really came up to the standard of comfort 
she had described, and which in this wealthy 
country it was possible to achieve. The term 
embraced not only .the artisans and labeurers, 
but thousands of the lower middle classes. In 
conclusion, Miss Stacey expounded the Socialist 
theories fur the abolition of poverty, which are 


every other respect be allowed ‘equal rights’ | probably familiar to the majority of people. 
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A GIFTED WHITE 
RIBBONER. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 

Tere is no man in America whose name is more 
intimately associated with the best interests of 
the negro race than Bisbop H. M. Turner, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. At the head of the M. E. 
African Church, he has the confidence and 
affection of the two million coloured people who 
are members and attendants. 

“T want you to know Miss Hallie Brown,” he 
said to me’ the other day; “she is in England 
now, speaking in the interests of Wilberforce 
College. She is one of the most representative 
women of our race, and her extraordinary energy 
and great capacity have won for her the respect 
of the white as well as the coloured people.” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


sure, that if he acquires skilled knowledge, 
will be able to hold his own.” 

“ Are you encouraged,” I asked, “ by the pro- 
gress of public opinion, and do you feel that the 
old barriers are breaking down, even in the 
Southern States ? ” 


he 
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| for acoloured man to enter politics in the Southern 


States is considered little less than a crime.” 
| How do you look upon the question of the 
| separation in churches?” I asked. “I have heard 
| a great deal said about the prejudice that makes 
| it impossible for white and coloured people to 


With a bright smile Miss Brown replied, “I have | worship together.” 


no doubt of theimprovement, and anyone who has 
worked as I have in the heart of the South could 
not help but recognise that there is progress. 
We cannot, however, ignore the fact that we have 
centuries of prejudice to contend with, preju- 
dice that existed in the old world as well as in 
the new, for the negro has been the slave of 
almost all the other races, and this was true long 
before the discovery of America. But my 
greatest hope lies in the co-education of the 
races, for I believe that this will do more to 


It was arranged at this interview that Bishop | raise the self-respect of the negro and break down 


Turner should bring Miss Brown to luncheon | 
with me, and I thus had the oppor- 
tunity of talking, with one of the 
brightest and most capable advocates 
of the negro people of the Southern 
States whom it has been my fortune 
to meet. She showed me the pic- 
tures of the beautiful college in Ohio 
where she taught for many years, 
and from which she graduated in 
1873. She is now a professor of 
elocution in this college and teacher 
of physiology and kindred sciences. 
Wilberforce College was founded in 
1856 by Northern men on the re- 
presentation of Southern planters. 
During the war its work was stopped, 
but when the war was over, it was 
purchased by # coloured man for 
the benefit of his race. He took 
this step entirely on faith, believing 
that there was enough generosity in 
America to inspire the people of the 
Northern States to help him in his 
undertaking ; and his faith was re- 
warded, for Wilberforce College has 
done excellent work and proved to 
be all that its most ardent supporter 
desired. 

It was difficult to believe when 
looking into Miss Brown’s face, still 
uatouched by lines of care or age, 
that she had been working on edu- 
cational lines, lecturing in the plan- 
tations, and carrying on temperance 
work for twenty years, and that she 
had acquired during that time a more 
intimate knowledge of the intricate 
problems that complicate public 
affairs in the South than perhaps 
any coloured woman who has come 
to this country. 

‘‘ How do you regard the progress 
of education among the coloured people 

“ I look upon it,” said Miss Brown, “as being 
on a far better foundation and a_ higher 
footing than ever before. Of course, after the 


into the schools, and to equip themselves for 
higher spheres of labour; but now that a reaction 


has set in, although the progress may appear | 


more slow, it is far more solid, and doors that 
have been hitherto closed are steadily opening. 


1 believe that technical education among the | 


coloured people is what is required more than 
anything else. We want skilled labour in the 


trades, because this alone will overcome the | 


difficulties that met us as regards the entrance 
of our work people into the higher grades of. 
labour. We have hada great deal to contend 
with in the attitude of the trades unions, which 
have hitherto debarred the negro very largely 


the prejudices of the whites than anything else 


MISS HALLIE Q. BROWN. 
© (Photo by Banks, 126, Ma rket Street, Manchestcr.) 


?” Lasked. | in the world. Why,” she continued, “‘ here are 


- 


some illustrations of the improvement that has 


‘been made: My father, who was a slave, even 
‘after he had purchased the right to be free, 
war there was an intensely eager rush made by’, 
all intelligent men and women to gain entrance | 


could not travel in the Southern States; a few 
years ago it would have been impossible for a 


| coloured woman to speak at a public meeting or 


to address audiences, as I have done, in which 
there were white women, or to offer resolutions 
on mixed platforms. The condition is ten- 
fold better than when I first began to work, and 
yet,”—-and a look of sadness came into her ex- 
pressive eyes—“ my people still have to suffer 
many outrages, and until justice is better ad- 
ministered and a higher sense of the value of 


|e 
‘and hard. 

| of my race 
| are respected by the white 
from any possibility of getting employment | ‘ Mr.’ and treated as equals, 
or being recognised by union men, but I feel | abstain f 


‘Boman life exists in the South, we still have a 
rrible fight on hand, one that will be both long 
But I am bound to say that the men 
have a good chance in business and 
men, even called 


| ready to a 


| would be for the benefit of the coloured people 


| of the white people. All reforms have to come 
| gradually, 
| great principles for which we work, and always 
| keep them before us as our guide and aim, still 


—so long as they | true. 
rom one realm, and that is politics; but | white men and coloured men in separate gangs 


| The fact is,” replied Miss Brown, “there are 
two 
| 


sides to this question, and I should say that 
neither coloured nor white churches are as yet 
malgamate. I do not believe that it 
any more than it would be well to force the hand 


and while we do not lose sight of the 


we have to take conditions as we find them, and 


\Jet the leaven of principle work steadily on 
| through public opinion. 


Recollect,” she said, 
“ it is only thirty years since slavery 
was abolished. The work that has 
been accomplished is something mar- 
vellous, and I believe that the fact 
that it is slow, the fact that the 
generation of those who have been 
slaves and slaveholders has not yet 
passed away, shows distinctly that 
we have much to hope and to believe 
in for the future. The great won- 
der, to my mind, is that there is so 
much good feeling on both sides. I 
have met it everywhere, and while 
there is much that is still reprehen- 
sible and terrible, among the younger 
men and women there is undoubtedly 
a better feeling. 

“There is another question, of 
course, upon which I must touch,” 
I said, “and that is the work you 
have done with regard to the crime of 
lynching the negro. I learn that you 
have spoken upon this question for 
many years.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Brown, “I 
have, but I am not the only one. 
Helen Brayton, one of the noblest 
of our friends, although a white 
woman, refused to continue affiliated 
with her church because the pastor 
did not speak out on the subject of 
the Bramwell massacre, and that was 
five years ago. She came out from 
her church when there were only 
two ministers in the whole State of 
South Carolina who would support 
her. Her health was wretched, but 
upon her sick bed this Southern 
woman wrote an appeal to the North, 
and got over 5,000 dollars to educate 
the children and give homes to the 
wives of the men who had thus been 
put to death, She had but one woman to 
‘support her, and that was a Northerner who 
was teaching in a school in the South. There 
have been many examples of such heroism. 
Miss Mary Frogmore and Miss Towne went 
down twenty-seven years ago to the island of 
St. Helena to educate the coloured people, and 
‘did much to prevent lynching in that island. 
By their labours that island was transformed 
from a lonely swamp to a lovely garden; they 
erected co-operative store-houses for the people, 
taught them trades of every description, 1- 
| structed them in the use of machinery, and made 
the island one of the centres of civilisation fer 
| the negro race.” 
| Jg it not true,” 1 asked, “that one of your 
' difficulties consists in the fact that the coloured 
| man is not paid the same for a day’s labour as 
‘the white ? ” 

‘6 Yes,” replied Miss Brown, “that is perfectly 
I remember in Alabama seeing some 
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doing the same work, and after questioning both 
sets of workpeople, I found that the white men 
were getting one dollar a day, and the coloured 
men, for exactly the same work, were getting 
half a dollar. We suffer much on the plantations 
from the odious cheque system, which answers 
to your truck system. Cheques are given to 
the men on the different stores instead of money 
in wages. There they procure inferior articles, 
and the reason they are content to submit to 
such an imposition is that they are usually 
able tou get with these cheques an unlimited 
supply of bad whiskey. There is another abuse 
which is still more scandalous, and that is the 
manner in which the jailors are allowed to lease 
out gangs of prisoners to perform work in 
quarries, mines, and plantations. For instance, 
@ man or woman commits larceny, and is sen- 
tenced to a month or two of imprisonment.” 


FRIENDS OF THE PRISONERS. 

“ Instead of being detained in the prison, they are 
sent out in these gangs, young and old, hardened 
offenders and newcomers herded together. Work 
is thus obtained without wages, and you can 
imagine how poisonous must be the effect on 
the community and on the sufferers. Two 
women, however, have done most noble work in 
the coloured prisons, both of them belonging to 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union—Mra. 
Carey, of Atlanta, and Mrs. Harper. Mrs. 
Carey has been indefatigable in urging prison 
reform, and Mrs. Harper, whose name _ is 
honoured and loved throughout the coloured 
States, went among all sections of the commu- 
nity preaching the uplifting of the negro, the 
equality of the races, and justice to the coloured 
people, when it was absolutely dangerous to 
do so.” 

PIONEERS IN CHARITY. 

“T am proud,” continued Miss Brown, “ of 
the work that the White Ribbon women have 
done for us, and we are all of us grateful to Miss 
Willard for the attitude that she has invariably 
maintained. Why,” she added, “ it seems to us 
absurd that there can be any doubt as to her 
position. In Atlanta, Georgia, when the 
National Convention of the White Ribbon 
women was held there some years ago, when 
prejudice in the far South was, of course, more 
bitter than it is now, there was a proposal 
made by some Southern women that no 
coloured delegates should be allowed to speak 
on the platform. But Miss Willard and the 
women of the W.C.T.U. would not entertain 
such a proposal, and then and there, where it 
was most difficult, without any unfriendly 
action, simply by virtue of the tact and good 
feeling of their white sisters, the coloured women 
stood on the platform with the white. And that 
means something,” continued Miss Brown, “ to 
those who have any knowledge of the intricacy 
of the situation.” 

“ Will you tell me for what reason you have 
come to England,” I said. 

“T have come,” she replied, “ to collect sufti- 

cient money to build a library in memory of 
Frederick Douglass, in order to accommodate 
the great number of books that we have in our 
college. We want to raise a fitting monument 
to a man whose memory is as much respected 
here as it is with us, and to link for ever in the 
institution that has had so great a part in the 
uplifting of the negro race, and shall yet produce 
80 powerful an effect on their education in the 
future, the two names that, as coloured people, 
we perhaps love the best—Wilberforce and 
Douglass.” 
_ “T wish you every success,” I said, and as I 
listened to her musical voice and felt the charm 
of her graceful presence, I could but. sincerely 
trust that our people would respond to the 
appeal that this noble-hearted philanthropist 
would make to them in the name of her race. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 
BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 


TRYPHENA IN LOVE.* 
BY WALTER RAYMOND. 
PART IL 

Joun’s quick imagination travels over fields of 
fancy, and he pictures Tryphena in her new- 
found happiness, He watches eagerly for her 
return. When she comes back from her mys- 
terious expedition she offers him two partially ripe 
apricots “with an ingenuous delight which 
almost disarmed him,” and wipes the tell-tale 
dust from her dress. “Everything had changed. 
Her depression had fled. A dimpling radiance 
shone upon her vountenance.” John was vertain 
that his conviction was true, “ he knew Tryphena 
was in love.” 

Morning after morning Tryphena watches for 
the postman with feverish excitement. At last 
one day he draws from his pack a parcel, upon 
which she eagerly seizes; but to her astonish- 
ment finds that it is addressed to John Petti- 
grew instead of herself. The parcel contains 
the new book just published of Lieutenant 
Pierce’s travels, 

A brand-new volume, bound in green and 
lettered with gold, grateful as the untrodden 
forest pierced by one bright shaft from a relent- 
less sun. 

‘*It must be from Portia,” he cried. 

His voice quavered at the sight of this unex- 
pected gift, and he turned the leaves, lingering 
with delight upon the unsullied purity of each 


virgin page. 

“Porsha ! Porsha! What's Porsha?” asked 
Mrs. Joshua Pettigrew. 

‘* That’s what he calls the lady who came to 
see the room,” explained Tryphena, but without 
enthusiasm. 

She alone evinces no pleasure; she who so 
invariably sympathises with his troubles and 
rejoices in his pleasures, sits aloof. The post- 
man comes again, and this time he brings 
something for Tryphena; the mystery is ex- 
plained. 

THE HARVEST SUPPER. 


The beautiful lady whom John had called 
Portia had come to live at the Hall, and life had 
changed for him. All through the summer he 
lay in the room where the King hid. His couch 
was moved from window to window in order 
that he might bask in the rays or be shielded 
from the heat of the sun as the time of day 
admitted. The summer had almost gone, and 
the harvest-supper was to be spread for the 
work folk, men and women, greut and small, 
everybody alike. 

On this occasion Mrs. Pettigrew cast aside her 
customary frugality, and did the thing without 
stint or consideration of expense. “None of 
your skin-flint ways,” she said to Tryphena. 
“ But let all have a-plenty once a year, an’ you 
don’t loss anything by it—not in the long run.” 
By these words no personal imputation was 
implied. Mrs. Pettigrew only meant to point a 
deeper prudence and instil a finer economy. 

At last the princess of his dreams would visit 
him, and he heard his mother tramping up the 
stairs, followed by the visitor and Tryphena a 
little way behind. 

‘¢ He was wonderful well pleased wi’ the book 
you zend, Miss Mervin,” explained Mrs. Petti- 
grew. ‘‘ He had a name for ’ee, Miss Mervin, 
after you came here afore. Nothing any harm, 
o’ course, but he used to call ’ee—what was it 
you used to call Miss Mervin, John? Ah, there 
to be sure he won’t zay. What was it, Tryphena?! 
I shall call it to mind in a minute—Por—Por— 
Porsha. Porsha, to be sure, Miss Mervin, out 
o’ the poetry book.” 

The guest is interested by hearing of the 
harvest feast, and asks to spend the evening with 


* “Tryphena in Love.” By Walter Raymond. 
J. M. Dent and Co., Aldine House, London. 
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John that she may overhear the old songs, 
Mrs. Pettigrew is much flattered by the idea 
that the gentry should take so much interest in 
the festivities. Tryphena alone is cold in her 
welcome, 

The description of the feast and the old songs 
is vivid and picturesque. Miss Mervin sits in the 
gloaming with her invalid host ; she had brought 
him hothouse flowers, and her very presence 
seemed as the revelation of a new world to John. 
When Tryphena sees the blossoms on the table, 
she observes, “La, John, I wouldn’ gie a 
thank-ee for these ‘ere hothouse flowers. Why, 
if one half o’ the geraniums ha’n’t a-dropped off 
a'ready. ” 

WINTER COMES. 

The winter was a dreary time to the invalid. 
Mrs. Pettigrew’s parsimony had never allowed 
her to dream of a fire in the large room, and so 
John was removed as the days grew short to an 
attic chamber from whence ho nover could sov 
the falling snow, the pale winter sun, or the buds 
of early spring. The time was drawing near 
when he would have to migrate to this dreary 
cell, and Tryphena’s heart was all aglow with the 
idea of trying to induce her aunt to change her 
mind and allow John to remain in the panelled 
room. She failed, however, in her mission, and 
even pheasants that had been sent by the sports- 
men from the Hall failed to soften her heart 
on this occasion, But where Tryphena failed 
Miss Mervin succeeded, and having made a 
request to sketch the fireplace of the oak chamber, 
she asked to be allowed to supply the fire wood 
in order to enable her to draw there during the 
winter months. The favour was readily con- 
ceded and arrangements forthwith made. Flowers 
and fruit were sent in abundance, but it was 
Tryphena who observed, 

I don’t consider that these here hot-house 
grapes are half so sweet as the little green grapes 

ainst the front, not to my mind, of a summer 
when they get real ripe. 

At last after long waiting the artist came to 
do her work, and during her studies the dis- 
covered the wonderful store of poetry laid up 
in the sick boy’s mind, and she, much moved by 
the thought of the talent thus buried in the sick 
chamber of the old farm-house, begs him to 
write. 

TRYPHENA HAS NO FEELING. 

The study of the panelled room is not, how- 
ever, complete without a portrait of the lad 
himself, and the artist takes the notion to draw 
him as a sick cavalier. Thus the visits become 
more frequent, and the lad’s heart more deeply 
stirred with a romantic devotion to the beautiful 
girl. The happiness of these days was only dis- 
turbed by the fact that about Tryphena there 
was something unnatural; that she seemed to 
live apart from him, and that, once so sympathetic, 
she took no share in the joy which flooded his 
existence so long as Portia was at hand. 

But the time came when the picture, un- 
finished, was leant ayainst the wall, and Portia 
was gonc—when the logs burned brightly on 


Christmas Eve, and Tryphena sat in her place 
knitting by the fireside, and, anxious to probe the 
depth of his feelings, asked him about Miss 


Mervin ; but their talk is interrupted by the old 
wassail songs which he is eager to write down as 
they are being sung outside the window, because 
Miss Mervin wanted them. ‘The silence, how- 
ever, that has grown up between the boy and girl 
is broken down, and he pours out to her the 
history of his love and tells her of the romance 
that he has woven. 

** You see, lying here these years | have never 
been able to fallin love. It wasnt possible. I’ve 
thought of that so often of a summers night or 
a Sunday when the couples walk on arm and 
crook and—but you were never in love, 
Tryphena...” 

He broke off suddenly as this strange reflection 
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forced itself upon his mind. A great log had 
burnt in two and fallen asunder. hena 
turned up her claret-coloured skirt and knelt 
upon the hearth to rebuild the fire. It took a 
long time, and he fancied she purposely averted 
her face and trifled with the smoking brands. 


HOW SHE LOVED HIM. 
Tryphena has, by a quick movement, upset a 
glass of water upon the pages of a valuable book 
lent by Miss Mervin to John. 


At last they settle that Tryphena shall procure 
if possible, another like it, and so Tryphena goes 
on her way to the town, and here, as she walks 
between the hedgerows and breathes the fresh 


of love she had tho 
Tryphena hid a simple poem in her heart, of the 
sort which finds no utterance in words. Not that 
she could marry him, for at that time recovery 
was considered impossible. But she was to love 
him just the same. She was to watch him, tend 
him, x her life with him, making amends for 
her in his mishap. And then at 
last they said ‘‘a few months longer and he will 
be right—as right as ever he was.” But after 
the first excess of her jor a little canker crept 
into the flower. She loved him always with 
contentment sweet and complete, until, when 
love became a ibility, she learned that she 
had never sored his heart. 

And just now, when the being whom she had 
thought was far away for ever, and when she 
first began to feel that there was a possibility of 
regaining the heart she had held so long and 
loved so truly, Miss Mervin stands before her. 
The jealousy which prompts her to discourage 
the visit to John that Miss Mervin was contem- 
plating; the depths of humiliation that she 
suffers ; her sorrow and her quick and generous 
repentance, appeal to the best sympathy of the 
reader. 

But Miss Mervin came, and John had not 
watched in vain—came to tell him that she was 
about to leave Stow, because her life was to be 
changed, and she was to marry and go to India. 
The news was hardly broken before a strange 
footstep sounded on the stair, and Mrs. Petti- 
grew, followed by the future bridegroom, stood 
in the panelled room. 


“And sure, Lieutenant Pierce,” she said, “for 


ft understand you are the happy gentleman, I wish 
you every happiness that life’can bring—I do.” 


ONLY A DREAM. 

The hero of the boy’s past romance to marry 
the heroine of his present dream! But it was 
a dream—a dream that only taught him how he 
loved, and how a present happiness was near 
him and around him which he had not under- 
stood, but which he found by and by in the 
constant love and unwearying tenderness of the 
village maid. 

Tne farmhouse idyll is simply told, but it has 
in it qualities of truth and tenderness which 
leave us the better for having known the inmates 
of “the Old House at Stow.” 

It is refreshing, after groping in the murky 
moral atmosphere of the so-called Woman Novel, 
to breathe the pure air which seems to come 
wafted to us with a scent of the hay-field and 
the country summer breeze through the pages 
of this delightful little book. From cover tu 
cover there is not one word that is not full of 
refreshing thought and tender sentiment. 

The old farmhouse stan‘’s before us with its 
panelled chamber and past history, the very flowers 
bloom round us, and we can hear the soft tones of 
the invalid boy and the strong strident voice of 
Mrs. Pettigrew, a character delightfully drawn, 
which reminds us strongly of the famous Mrs. 
Poyser. Not that there is a word that could 
be considered imitation of George Eliot’s 
character, but simply that both are drawn from 
life, and we have met both in the country 
market-place and in the farm-house kitchen. 
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AT THE COURTS OF THE 
BLIND GODDESS. 


By Maser Epwarps. 
I HAVE heard of crusades against the ill-ventila- 
tion of sweaters’ dens, common lodging houses, 
district schools, theatres, even churches and 
chapels. But this righteous work of agitating 
for fresh air has evidently stopped short ere it 
could reach the Law Courts. 

Barristers may yawn weariedly, jurymen mop 
their heated brows, and witnesses, poor un- 
fortunate witnesses, swoon for want of cool air, 
yet no notice is taken. For M-Lud the presid- 
ing judge, has decreed that all windows shall be 
closed during the sitting of the court. So the 
fact remains that each small, cramped space 
known as a court, where a case is being heard, is, 
day after day, filled to suffocation with poisonous 
gases, exhalations from the two to three hundred 
persons who crowd every available inch. 

And for a few minutes at midday when “ M- 
Lud” leaves it to snatch a hasty lunch, attend- 
ants enter the court and saturate the unoffending 
boards with “eucalyptus,” in their zealous 
disinfecting almost forgetting to open the 
windows for even five minutes, 

WHAT AWAITS YOU. 

To those who go through the main entrance 
of the Royal Courts of Justice expecting to see 
handsome halls well ventilated, and with plenty 
of room in them, what disappointment must 
follow when they are shown into the little 
box-like places, with but few seats and those 
hard, narrow, and uncomfortable to the last 
degree. 

After the visitor has got over her astonish- 
ment at the curiously small appearance of each 
court, the next thing that claims her notice must 
be the marvellous self-importance of the ushers, 
who seem ubiquitous, flitting hither and 
thither, changing quill pens, renewing ink, re- 
placing blotting pads, conducting plaintiffs and 
defendants to their seats, etc., etc., and a hundred 
and one other little duties of a similiar nature. 
Nothing very important perhaps to anyone but 
the usher. 

“M-Lud” is a notable personage, the counsel 
is necessary to the case under consideration, 
the witnesses and jury may have slight connec- 
tion with it, an usher is ready to admit. But 
in his eyes their combined importance is a mere 
shadow compared with his own in everything 
appertaining to the particular court over which 
he consents to act as guardian. 

From the time the usher has been seen and 
considered, the visitor will not have another dull 
moment. 

THE PROCEDURE. 

Empanelling of juries always causes a certain 
amount of entertainment. As, for instance, the 
Clerk calls out, “William Henry Boughton. 
Will Willizm Henry Boughton please step this 
way? Mr. William Henry Boughton, of 98, 
Frederick Street, Mayfair. Kindly come down. 
Mr. Boughton, 98, Frederick Street.” 

No movement being observed amongst the 
jurymen waiting to be called, the Clerk proceeds 
to put the last name on the one side, when a 
surly-looking gentleman rises in the court and 
allows that his name is William Henry Bough- 
ton. 

‘Why did you not answer, then?” asks the 
Clerk. 

“‘ Why, because J don’t live at 98, Frederick 
Street. Jy address is 96.” 

Again the Clerk calls out that “ John Richard 
Davies” is wanted, and pronounces the latter 
name as if it were spelt Davecs. A thick-set 
little Welshman jumps up from under the gallery 
and shouts back at the Clerk, 

‘‘ John Richard Daves, sir, if you like, but not 
Davees. No such a name as that here.” 
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“ John Richard Davees,” reiterates the Clerk. 

‘You've got my address all fair and square, 
and ‘ John Richard’ belongs tome. But my name 
isn’t Davees.” So the man sits down. 

Then the Clerk “ climbs down ” and requests 
“John Richard Davis” to step forward, and 
J. R. D. does so, accompanied by an audible 
chuckle from everyone in the court, excepting the 
nonplussed Clerk. 

The next item of interest is the little swarm 
of bewigged barristers who crowd into the front 
seats, lending a dash of eighteenth century-ism 
to the picture. Then come the special counsel 
—leaders and juniors—for the day, after which 
the shaking up of cushions, the gathering back 
of curtains, and the voice of the Clerk’s clerk, 
‘¢ Rise! M- Lord.” 

THE JUDGE. 

And an old man, white-wigged and wrinkled- 
faced, is conducted to the judge’s seat ; and into 
the mind of the visitor creeps a dim wonder that 
to such old, old men should be entrusted the 
terribly grave responsibilities of deciding matters 
concerning life and death, the honour or disgrace 
of those who come before them. 

If it were not for the experience belonging to 
age, it would seem strange that instead of men 
vigorous of body and brain—just in the pride 
of fullest mental and physical development— 
old men are placed on the bench, and the 
most awful power over their fellow-men given 
into their grasp, as toys into the hands of a 
child. 

Sometimes when the judge is more than 
usually near the “sere and yellow leaf,’ an 
irresistible idea seizes the onlooker that the 
judge's desk, with its folding leaves on either 
side, is but a “ Jack-in-the-box ” apparatus on a 
large scale, and that with a little dexterous 
movement the sides may be slipped up and Judge 
“ Jack” fastened away in his “ box” from the 
gaze of too-critical men and women. 

The counsel for the plaintiff soon opens fire. 
In a speech more or less eloquent he puts his 
client’s side of the case before the court, and then 
calls witnesses to bear out what he has said. 
First of all comes the plaintiff, who always has a 
particularly warm reception from the defending 
counsel, who desires, above all things, to make 
the unlucky individual out a villain of the 
deepest dye, a complete stranger to the truth, 
and a person who from birth has deliberately 
chosen to be an “ unlimited bad lot,” 


‘¢THE HOTTEST SHOP.” 


Figuratively speaking, I suppose the witness- 
box is the “ hottest shop” that the earth holds 
for poor unfortunate mortals. It is not con- 
sidered so proper for a witness to say what she 
or he really believes, about any matter in ques- 
tion, as to say what the examining or cross- 
examining counsel wish them to. 

Generally, when the witness refuses to adhere 
to the monosyllabic answer, laid down as right 
and proper by the cross-examining counsel, a 
querulous voice is heard from the bench, 

“ Witness, witness, be careful, Don’t attempt 
to stray from the point. I won't have any 
rambling. Understand then, and attend!” 

Then the torture proceeds. The occupant of 
the witness-box is often so badgered und baited 
that, in the expressive language of the song, “’E 
dunno w’ere ’e are.” And every time the oppos- 
ing counsel can get him to contradict himself, he 
(the counsel) throws a triumphant glance 
towards the jury, as one who shall say, “See, 
gentlemen of the jury, this witness is not to be 
relied on in the slightest degree.” 


IRRELEVANCY DUES NOT COUNT. 


According to the quotations from the “Com- 
mon Law Procedure Act,” which are constantly 
being given in court, it appears that anything 
in the shape of irrelevant and impertinent 
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questions in cross- examination is perfectly 
legitimate. For instance: 

A pretty young girl reaches the witness-box to 
give evidence in right-of-way case. Her almost 
overpowering nervousness is palpable to all 
present. After oath has been administered, 
opposing counsel commences— 

“ You are the wife of the last witness, are you 
not ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Counsel: “ Are you sure you’re married ? ” 

Fair witness (in desperation): “ Are you sure 
I’m not?” 

Never-failing voice of the judge: “ Witness, 
don’t be insolent.” 

The slightest chance is taken advantage of by 
those in the crowded court to relax the unnatural 
tension of the facial muscles, and indulge in a 
smile at the expense of either judge, jury, 
counsel, or witness. I am afraid that the hearty 
bursts of laughter that occasionally occur in 
court are rarely produced by anything especially 
witty or humorous, People are only too ready 
to have a laugh for a change, and they will 
grow quite hysterical over the most absurd 
sallies, that outside could not even be warranted 
to raise a smile. 

“ME LEARNED FRIEND, M-LUD.” 

The wordy wars between the counsel are more 
provocative of laughter than anything else. 
“Me learned friend” is always in the wrong, and 
“M-Lud ” is constantly being appealed to with 
regard to his misdemeanours. Onlookers may 
frequently intercept intelligent winks between 
the barristers as a score is made by their own 
particular favourite amongst the leading counsel. 

Generally I think the people in courts are 
divided into distinct groups by reason of their 
faces, 

First come the jurors with their all-important 
“smug ” countenances, with a degree of stolidity 
about them that cannot be found in anything 
but a British jury. 

Then the barristers, for the most part with 
keen, alert faces, on the gui vive for any smart 
point from either judge or counsel. 

And over by the witness-box, the press writers 
with set faces, seemingly oblivious to all save 
their own flying pens and rapidly-increasing 
66 copy.” 

Spread over the court the witnesses and 
others having a personal interest in the case 
being adjudicated upon, yet standing apart in a 
group by themselves as it were on account of the 
tension of expression common to all of them. 

Then the ordinary habitués of courts and 
such places, in another division, and lastly, those 
to whom everything is fresh and altogether 
novel, the judge, even, being a mysteriously 
solemn individual, whom they almost refuse to 
recognise as the same person that they heard as 
they came along, quarrelling with his cabman 
about the usual overcharge. 

But as simple everyday humans wander 
through the long corridors and down the stone 
stairways, and so out into the bustle of Fleet 
Street, they cannot help asking themselves this 
riddle, “Do the Courts of Justice exist for the 
administration of justice or for the support of 
the barristers and lawyers who swarm through 
them in all directions ? ” 

For I sadly fear that for many men, as 
for the majority of women, “Justice is lame as 
Well as blind amongst us.” 


A great Radical victory, curiously illustrating 
the trend of the times, is reported from Copen- 
hagen. At the general elections to the Folke- 
thing, which were held throughout Denmark 
on Tuesday, sixty-one Radicals, twenty-eight 
Moderates, and twenty-four Members of the 
Right were returned. Such a victory will make 
the friends of progress everywhere rejoice and 

ke courage, 
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~ GOOD FRIDAY AND ART. 


Tue feeling that all great artists have that they 
must go through life seeing only the beautiful, 
may account for the fact that the Nativity of 
our Lord was a more favourite subject with the 
great masters than the sufferings and crucifixion. 
Or the intense love and reverence for Mary may 
account for the preference to portray scenes 
where she was prominent ; for the artists of the 
golden age of the Renaissance never wearied of 
painting Mary as Child, Maid, Mother, and 
Queen, but they turned aside from depicting her 
whom they adored as the grief-stricken mother 
bereft of her son. 

Then we must never forget how at the period 
of the Renaissance men suddenly realised that 
this world was a world of beauty and joyfulness. 
The long, previous years had been a time of 
fasting and self-mortification, beauty was looked 
upon as a snare, and dejection was another name 
for holiness. This state of things had continued 
for about 1,000 years ; we may describe it as the 
world’s winter. Then came the spring and the 
wonderful new life filled men’s hearts, and they 
found it easy to paint joyful subjects, such as 
the happiness of Mother and Child, the beauty 
of the Birth of Venus, or the Triumph of Spring, 
but they turned away instinctively from painting 
scenes of sorrow and pain. 

But the frost-bound ideas of this long period 
of depression could not be loosened all at once ; 
men take some time to throw off the traditions 
of the past, and in our National Gallery we can 
trace in pictures by the early masters the whole 
story of Christ’s last days on earth. 

Bellini, the early Venetian artist, painted a 
beautiful twilight picture of the Agony in the 
Garden, as did also his brother-in-law, Andrea 
Mantegna; both are in our Gallery. In some 
respects they are much alike; in each the 
kneeling Christ is seen on a slight eminence, the 
upper part of the figure telling dark against the 
sunset sky ; the three disciples are asleep in the 
foreground, and in the distance Judas is leading 
the Roman soldiers into the garden. 

But Mantegna’s picture has more to tell us 
than Bellini’s; we feel that much of the detail 
in the former is symbolical. The dim, twilight 
garden is very peaceful and quiet ; Christ prays, 
looking up to the sky, where He sees a vision of 
angels who carry the cross and crown of thorns ; 
the disciples are fast asleep and the stillness is 
so profound that rabbits and birds are playing 
about undisturbed. 

The garden is surrounded by a stream that 
separates it from Jerusalem, an uprooted tree 
forms a bridge across the stream between the 
noisy city and the quiet garden ; a withered tree 
stands by the side of this bridge, and on it sits 
a solitary night-bird; one flourishing, leafy branch 
springs from this bare tree. Without being too 
fanciful we may imagine that Mantegna in- 
tended this leafless tree with the young, growing 
branch to represent the Jewish Church with the 
branch of Christianity grafted upon it, and the 
felled tree across the stream may be intended to 
show how the life of Christ was the connecting 
link between the new religion and the old. For 
as that felled tree forms a safe way from the 
busy city, crowded with Roman soldiers, to the 
quiet garden where God dwells, so Christ by His 
life and death taught us how living in this noisy 
world it may yet be possible for us to walk with 
God, 

The tall, graceful tigure of Judas, with dawning 
remorse already in his face, is followed by a 
winding procession of fifty soldiers, all eager and 
interested in the capture of Him who is to them 
only a Jewish impostor. Behind is the city of 
Jerusalem, seen against a dark blue sky. 

To follow the story, we now come to the picture 
by the early Sienese artist, Ugolino, of the 


Betrayal, Ugolino has succeeded in getting a 
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great deal of expression into the faces of Christ 
and Judas, This Judas is very different from 
him in Mantegna’s picture ; he is here represented 
with a triumphant, malicious smile giving the 
kiss of betrayal. It is received by Christ without 
surprise, but the disciples look on with keen 
curiosity and St. Peter vigorously strikes off the 
ear from one of the servants. 

The next scene in that time of memorable 
events is the procession to Calvary, and we have 
& picture of this subject by the Lombard artist, 
Boccacciono. 

The procession winds its way among rocks. In 
the distance we see Roman soldiers with their 
standard, the two thieves with bound hands are 
in the midst of them, In the foreground on the 
left of the picture we have the stern figure of a 
soldier on horseback ; there is also the figure of 
aman telling the tale to a woman who has a 
baby strapped on her back, both faces are full of 
interest and expression. The Virgin Mary is 
there, but she has fainted and is attended by 
four women, one of whom appeals to St. John 
for help. Behind St, John comes Christ bearing 
His cross; there is a patient dignity in His face 
in contrast to the brutal expressions of the 
soldiers who surround Him, 

In the Sienese room is a simple little picture 
of the Crucifixion, painted by the farm-labourer, 
Andrea Castagno. This picture has been de- 
scribed by the late Mr. Ford Madox Brown “as 
the most beautiful in colour of all early work.” 
The sun has set and darkness is stealing over the 
land and over the hearts of Mary and St, John, 
who mourn as those who have no hope, for the 
figures above them hang dying upon the crosses 
and there is no suggestion of Easter Ray. 

After the Crucifixion comes the grief of the 
mother over her dead Son. Francia has painted 
a pathetic picture of this subject: The dead, 
wounded Christ is supported by His weeping 
mother and an angel at His head and one at His 
feet; all are sad and distressed. Death as the 
“dark mother” and “strong deliveress” was 
unknown to the painters of those days. Even 
Durer, in his drawing of “ Death, the friend” 
makes the figure of Death gruesome rather than 
caressing. Our English Watts is the first 
artist who has painted Death as a lovable 
friend. 

This picture by Irancia ends the story of the 
events of that first Good Friday. Of Easter 
Day, Andrea Mantegna’s son, Francesco, painted 
three little pictures. The Resurrection, the holy 
women at the Sepulchre, and Christ, and Mary 
Magdalene. They are painted with loving care 
but are inadequate representations of those great 
events, We wait for the day when an artist 
shall paint for us, not the pains and wounds of 
the body’s death but the ecstacy of the freed 
spirit which has been so wonderfully described 
by Milton in the following words :— 


Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss ; 

And Joy shall overtake us asa flood, 

When everything that is sincerely good 

And perfectly divine, 

With truth, and peace, and love shall ever shine 

About the supreme throne 

Of Him, to whose happy-making sight alone 

When once our heav’nly-yzuided soul shall climb, 

Then, all this earthy grossne-s quit, 

Attired with stars, we shall for ever sit, 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, 
O Time. 


Hope on, for ever ! after darkest night 


Comes, full of loving life, the laughing 
morning ; 
| Hope on, hope ever! Springtide, flushed with 
| light, 


Aye crowns old Winter with her rich adorning 
Gerald Massey. 
t * F 


In Golgotha are found skulls of wll size. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Aw interesting feature of the Graduation Cere- 
mony at the University of classic St. Andrews 
the other day was the capping of Miss Agnes 
Blackadder, of Dundee, the first “sweet girl 
graduate” to take the M.A. degree of the 
University. 


Mrs. 


tioned last week for Govan. 


° e e Women’s 


At the half-yearly meeting of Glasgow 
University Council last week Dr. M‘Vail moved 
that the Council represent to the University 
Court that it was now desirable that women 
who intended to graduate in arte should be 
permitted to join the ordinary classes of the 
University. The Rev. Robert Craig, Edinburgh, 
seconded the proposal, and said the experience 
of his college showed the admission of women 
had done nothing to lessen the dignity of the 
classes, and so the motion was approved. 


The event of last week was certainly the 
Parish Councils election. In some places a good 
deal of enthusiasm abounded, but other localities 
were strangely apathetic. However, women have 
reason to be proud of the many positions on the 
new Boards which they have been able to secure. 
I append a list of those who have been appointed. 
Aberdeen: *Mise Pirie, *Miss Reid, and °Mrs. 
Murray. Crimond: Lady Carnegie. Banff- 
shire: Mrs. Grant, of Druminor. Edinburgh: 
Miss Mary Burton, Mrs. Annie Dowie, Miss Mary 
Carr Lees, Miss Phoebe Blyth, Mrs. Mary A. 
Steedman. Kirkcaldy: *Miss Hutchison, °Mi-s 
Black, Mrs. Beveridge, Miss Jamieson. Dysart : 
*Miss Guthrie. St. Andrews: Jessie Hall. 
Inverness’: Mrs. MacIntosh, Ardchattan. Paisley : 
*Miss Airlie, *Miss Adam. Leith: Mrs. Hender- 
son, *Miss Balfour Melville, Mrs, Laing. Forfar- 
shire (Carmyllie): Mrs. Mary Lawton. Bal- 
merino: Miss ©. H. A. Morrison Duncan. 
Inverurie: Mrs. Edgar Alford, Miss Farqu- 


Greenock, Mrs. Blaikie presiding 


address to an audience of 3,000. 


of the Liquor Traffic Local Control Bill. 
* * * 


harson. Glasgow: Miss Eliza Jane Aikman, 
Black, Mrs. Jessie Dick Hector. 
Those marked thus * head the poll in their own 
divisions, and, so far as I can find, twenty-nine is 
the total number, inclusive of the two I men- 


The annual Spring Conference of the British 
Temperance Association Scottish 
Christian Union was held on the 4th inst in 
. Delegates 
were present from every part of Scotland. 
Various reports were submitted, and Miss 
Wallace (Glasgow) reported on the extension 
work, which is still growing. Sixty-seven meet- 
ings had been addressedand nine branches formed, 
while those of « weakly nature had,been strength- 
ened and stimulated. Mrs. Black, F.E.LS. 
(Glasgow), spoke on educational work. Other 
speakers were Mrs. ‘I'od (Edinburgh), Miss Lees 
and Miss Gardiner (Edina), Miss Paterson, Mrs. 
Brown (Douglas), Miss Robertson (Ayr), Miss 
Sommerville (Dalkeith), Mre. J. Steel (Edin- 
burgh), and Mrs. Sutherland (Milnathort), An 
afternoon sederunt was held, and in the evening 
a public meeting took place in the Town Hall, 
when Lady Henry Somerset delivered a telling 


On the motion of the Bishop of Glasgow, 
seconded by Mrs. Blaikie, a resolution was passed 
calling upon advocates of temperance to prose- 
cute operations with renewed vigour, and the 
meeting rejoiced in the work of the B.W.T.A. 
and of the Scottish Christian Union so well 
represented by Lady Henry Somerset and Mrs. 
Blaikie. Another resolution was proposed, 
seconded and passed regarding the reintroduction 


Lady Henry Somerset received an enthusi- 
astic reception on Wednesday evening last in 


the Mechanics’ Hall, Dumfries, at a meeting held 
under the auspices of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association. Mrs. 
McKinnon, president of the evangelical depart- 
ment of the P.C.U., occupied the chair, and was 
supported by members of temperance societies, 
clergymen and others. An address of welcome 
was presented to her ladyship, together with a 
bouquet and a handsome volume of M’Dowall’s 
History of Dumfries. 
e * * 

Her ladyship, in acknowledging “the beauti- 
ful, sweet, and interesting welcome ” given her, 
said she must confess that she did not know 
herself in the too kind account that had been 
given of her. She then moved a resolution in 
two clauses regarding the Liquor Traffic Local 
Veto Bill, which Miss Hood seconded and Mrs. 
Fields also supported. The collection amounted 
to £18. 


a ESS 


Archdeacon Farrar, who has not visited the 
East since writing his Life of Christ, hopes to 
join a cruise on the ss. St. Sunniva, which is 
being organised by Mr. Woolrych Perowne, for 
the close of the year, to visit Palestine, Egypt, 
Athens, Constantinople, and Smyrna. Those who 
desire to join the cruise, which will be carried 
out on co-operative lines, at thirty guineas 
each, should write to the secretary, 5, Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. The Archdeacon pur- 
poses, all being well, to deliver lectures to the 
party in Jerusalem. ()pportunities will be 
afforded to isit Jerusalem, Ephesus, Corinth, 
Cairo, Sakhara, and other historic centres, 
whilst the vessel awaits the party in the various 


Ree * # * 


A proverb says (not one of Solomon’s) : ‘ Every 
man for himself and God for us all;” but if 
every man were for himself, the devil would have 
all. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 


Patent 


— OUR BREST QUALITY — 


CORN FLOWN 
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PAISLEY FLOUR. 
a ea TY roworn | 
A New Preparation of 
Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour 
For Home Baking. 
MAKES BREAD DIGESTIBLE 
EVEN WHEN NEW. 


Write for a Sample, mentioning this Paper to them, 
at 99. Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


If any difficulty be experienced in ob‘ain- 
ing ** Hovis,’? or if what is supplied as 
€© FZovis ”’ is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
Bakers scimamentiog enviar eka in place of 
“HOVIS” do so for their own profit, BEWARE! 


Apgit 11, 1895. 


ANONG THE MAGAZINES. 


In making my selection of magazines for notice, 
I must first speak of the Monthly Index, which 


is now @ distinct publication of the Heview of 


Reviews, iesued early envugh in the month to be 
of real service to all and sundry. This Index 
must surely have been compiled by “The Union 
of those who Love, in the Service of those who 
Suffer,” for it supplies a real want. As will be 
seen by a glace at its pages, in addition to the 
contents of The Magazines and The Monthly 
eIndex, in the supplement is published a detailed 
list of all the books issued in Great Britain during 
the previous month, including Blue-books and 
Parliamentary publications. This list gives for 
the first time a complete penny monthly record 
of all the books of the month, with their pub- 
lishers’ prices, sizes, and the general nature of 
their contents. To librarians and public men the 
Monthly Index will be invaluable, while to the 
journalist it has long been “ « thing desired, but 
regretfully wanting.” 


The Fortnightly this month is a good number 
of varied interest. Lady Priestley’s article on 
“The Penalties of Ignorance” contains much 
matter for reflection. The first part gives 
an account of the management, or rather 
mismanagement, of the hospit«ls in the early 
part of the 19th century. and the writer fully 
proves her case. Lady Priestley pleads that the 
time has now come when we may expect some 
practical knowledge to form part of the general 
education of the people. That quondam house- 
maid, flower-girl, laundry-maid, Miss Elizabeth 
Banks, gives “ Some American ‘ impressions’ and 
‘comparisons, ” from which we gather that the 
young Englishman does not please her; the 
“self-made” man she considers vastly inferior 
to the same class of men in America; while of 
the English working men, Miss Banks says, 
“They are overwhelmed with a sense of their own 
importance on account of over-attention and 
over-solicitude in their behalf, and they are 
acting very much like spoiled children ;” but “in 
all that goes to make up the polished gentleman 
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and faithful, true-hearted friend, 1 would label 
the typical middle-aged and elderly Englishman 
par excellence.” Happy are we that at least 


someone has found favour in her sight. 


Writing in the Nineteenth Century, under 
the title of “Sex in Modern Literature,” Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe says, “What gives Ibsen his 
vogue to-day with the few, to be followed, 
as some of us believe, by the acclamation of 
the many to-morrow, is that he has contrived 
to get a firm grip of the human heart. Never 
even in the most mystically conceived of Ibsen’s 
dramas, is this grip on humanity relaxed. We 
are forced to give in our allegiance to Ibsen's 
methods, whether we personally enjoy the result 
or not.” Then turning to Thomas Hardy and 
“Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” Mrs. Cracken- 


thorpe says, “‘ Poet and idealist as he is, he has 
nevertheless ranged himself on the side of 
sincerity and outspokenness ; but not without a 
storm, the echoes of which linger yet on our 


ears.” George Meredith too bas not passed un- 
scathed, although he may not be conscious of 
it; he too has suffered from the pressure 
of the Zeifgeist. In concluding her article. 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe says, “ Explore, dissect. 
analyse the Real as the modern artist in letters 
may, there will be no new birth, no breath of 
life, for any of his brain-creations until the 
quickening spirit of the Ideal shall move upon 
the face of the waters.” 


“A lady amateur,” in the Windsor Magazine, 
writes her experiences with a camera, and very 
bravely gives some ‘awful examples.” The 
examples may be “awful,” but the “ Common 
Objects of the Seashore ” are not unusual ; and 
“A New Way to Learn an Old Lesson ” will no 
doubt commend itself to many. Ada 
Cambridge has a story entitled “ A Chaperon,” 
and Mrs. Humphrey (the well-known “ Madge” 
of Truth) is responsible for a clever and chatty 
article on “‘ Gas Stoves in Bedrooms.” 


In the National Review for April, Mr. Leslie 
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Stephen publishes the lecture he delivered to 
the Toynbee Hall students in February last on 
“ The Choice of Books.” “ All books are good,” 
says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “ exceptions excepted.” 
He then gently smiles at the ingenious persons 
who a few years ago drew up the best hundred 
books. This writer thinks that we should study 
the masterpieces, although he admits that the 
power of appreciating the highest work is 
generally a slow acquisition. ‘What is the 
use of literature ?” says Mr. Leslie Stephen ; and 
he quotes Matthew Arnold’s phrase that it is 
“the criticism of life,” but for himself he 
suggests that it is life itself, or one embodiment 
of living thought. “The books which deserve 
to be called books represent always a really 
living flow of thonght to the writer ; but there 
are many better things in this world than 
books,” says Mr. Leslie Stephens; “ although 
the student will have his reward, for he will 
have all the delight of free and unrestricted 
intercourse with the greatest minds of the past.” 
“Twelve hundred miles in a waggon ” sounds 
delightful, and so apparently Mies Balfour found 
her journey through the British South African 
territory in 1894, if one may judge from the 
very interesting letters published in the National 
Review. This expedition was not quite un- 
attended with discomforts when Miss Balfour 
says, “Once all we (I wonder how many “we” 
comprises) had for washing during twenty four 
hours was exactly one cupful of water—and that 
black with mud. This not only did duty in the 
morning, but had to be reserved for subsequent 
use, 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal Lady Aber- 
deen endeavours to solve “ The burning question 
of domestic Service,” and gives some account 
of an experiment which she and Lord Aberdeen 
made in connection with their household in 
Scotland. There is also a consensus of opinion 
on the perpiexing question of “ When Lady; when 
Woman.” The Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst writes 
on “The True Mission of Woman,” and Ruth 
Ashmore tells us something about “ The Average 
Girl.” 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved by using Wilson's 
Common-sense Ear Drums. New scientific inven- 
tion, entirely different in construction from all other devices. 
Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and where medical 
skill has given no relief. They are safe, comfortable, and 
invisible; have no wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 


WILSON EAR DRUM GO., Louisville, Ky. 


British Agent: D. H. WILSON, 7, Newington Road, Edinburgh. 
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milk and boiling. 
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acquaintance with African natives holding tee- 

THE DRINK TRAFFIC IN total or even moderate drinking principles is, 
THE NIGER. but his late private secretary, Captain Moekler- 

By Wau Marwick Ferryman, in his valuable and most interesting 
(Missionary, Old Calabar). narrative of Major McDonald’s Mission to the 

THE publication of a “ Report on the Adminis- 


Niger and Benue Rivers in 1889, tells a signifi- 
tration of the Niger Coast Protectorate, August 


cant story, which proves that Sir Claude is not 

unacquai ith nati f th 
1891, to August, 1894,” which contains a defence uainted with natives of another type-I 
of the liquor traffic in West Africa, affords an 


fear the predominant one, thanks to the liquor 
traffic which has been forced the natives f 
opportunity that should not be lost, of calling cme ae I As cn reaps 
attention in Parliament, as well as in the Press, 


more than acentury. The incident took place 
Lower Niger territory. 

to the greatest hindrance to legitimate traffic in ORE ee 

our West African Protectorates. 


DRINKING THE QUEEN'S HEALTH. 
The report is written by Sir Claude M. The chiefs arrived soon after daylight on the 
MacDonald, K.C.M.G., H.B.M.’s Commissioner following morning to get their presents, and when 
and Consul-General. I shall quote his words, as 


they had received the usual donation of cloth, 
it is to his own defence of the traffic that I wish the old head man thanked the Commissioner 
specially to call attention. He says: 


profusely, but said that he had forgotten to give 
them any gin. The — Commissioner (Major 
After the abolition of slavery the large export | McDonald) replied that it was against the prin- 
trade in slaves from the Bight of Bonin and | ciples of the British Government to encourage 
Biafra was by degrees put a stop to. This trade the drinking of spirits. The chief, however, was 
was succeeded by one of the natural products of not to be denied his drink thus easily, and, after 
thecountry, almost exclusively palm-oil and palm- much coaxing, he and his men were allowed a 
Kernels. ‘he latter trade has continued to this | glass all round to drink the Queen’s health, 
day. It was carried on, and to a very great extent tter hands at tossing off a tumbler of neat gin 
is still ealints on, ny ae ee barter, the | I have seldom met (pp. 231-2). 
natives exchanging the products of their country} Thus the Queen’s health was drunk “contrary 
for the products and manufactures of other | to the principles of the British Government ” as 
countries, and the former being, as I have stated, ‘Jed by the Commissioner to these gi 
almost entirely palm-oil and kernels, which they | °*PO™™ : Aaaad wees e st eed 
gave in exchange for cloth, hardware, but mostly drinking chiefs ; who, though possibly theoreti- 
for spirits, guns, powder, and tobacco. It must 


cally aware of the advantages of temperance 

be remembered that this barter trade in spirits | “when they had to pay for their gin, were not 

and powder has been in existence for over & | to be denied” their drink when they could have 

century (p. 2). it free at the expense of the pockets of the 
After referring to various evils, such as the 


British taxpayer, as well as of the principles of 
murder of twins, trial by ordeal, usually of 


the British Government ! 
poison, etc., and many other minor ones arising 


? n : Sir Claude, I am glad to see, admits that the 
from the prejominant native belief that might is | liquor traffic in itself is bad, but suggests that 
right, which are daily being put down by the 


“the evils thereof are exaggerated.” Let his 
Administration, and to the work of religious private secretary, who does not write as a tem- 
missions in pointing out to the people the evils | perance reformer, but simply as an observer, 
of such cruelties and wrong-doings, he proceeds 


: reply. In a footnote to the Commissioner's 
to his defence of the liquor traffic in the following | statement regarding the principles of the British 
two paragraphs : 


Government, Captain Ferryman says: 

The evils of the liquor traffic in West Africa| The importation of cheap and vile spirits into 
have been much spoken of, and the fact that the | the seaboard countries of the Niger Protectorate 
revenue of this Protectorate, as well as that of | has, for the past century or more, been tha utter 
all the West African colonies, is to a great extent | ruin of the natives. Most of the prs of the 
dependent upon this traffic has been considerably | Delta have become confirmed drunkards, and, a8 
commented on. a consequence of intercourse with Europeans, 

THE OTHER SIDE. 


have gone back instead of advancing in the scale 
There is, however, something to be said on 


of civilisation. 

: : Captain Lugard, another independent witness 
the other side. In the first place it must|, |." Bt at ais 
be remembered that this tani traffic has |in his bock, “The Rise of Our East African 
formed a very considerable part of the import 


Empire,” writes (in a passage quoted in the 
trade of this part, at any rate, of the West Coast, Woman’s Herald, December 7th, 1893, p. 670) : 
for upwards of a century, and that to suddenly 


y : Possibly my readers may not know what kind 
put a complete stop to it would very seriously | of stuff this gin is which is imported into West 
affect the entire conditions of trade, if it did not | Africa? In November, 1892, I was staying with 
paralyse them altogether, and would certainly not | 4 Glasgow merchant, one of the class of men it 
assist the cause of temperance to an appreciable | does one good to meet—practical, honest, and 
degree, for the natives manufacture a liquor from | straightforward. He told me that he had been 
the palm-tree which is as potent under certain | engaged, not in the manufacture of the liquor, 
conditions of fermentation as anything that has | but merely in its transport; yet when he dis- 
ever been imported into the Protectorate. In the | covered the real facts about it, he resigned all 
present conditions of trade it would be impossible | connection, however remote, with its exportation, 
to substitute any other import duty without 


ake rather than soil his hands with such traffic. A 
altogether ruining the trade of the Protectorate. | Liverpool merchant, trading with the West Coast 
It must be remembered that at present it is the | of Africa, carried out a similar resolve. The 
liquor traffic that supplies a revenue which | former one day stated to a friend that a whole 
enables the Administration to deal with the many | case of this stuff, as it stood on the ship's deck, 
crying evils on which I have touched but too 


F : did not cost more than 2s. The friend was in- 
lightly, as anyone who has dwelt amidst them can | credulous. To prove the truth of his statement, 
testify. I have seen more drankenness in some 


‘ he had the exact details calculated. ‘The total 
of the larger towns of Great Britain in the course | cost was 1s, 95d.! This included the wood, the 
of one hour than I have in the eight years of | making of the packing-case, the nails, bottles, 
Africa, east and west; this does not of course 


ks, transport charges, and the liquor. Deduct- 
go to prove that the liquor traftic is anything but peers He aaron Bes; 9 


: ing all the extra items, what was the cost of the 
bad, but the evils thereof I would suggest are | actual spirit? He told me it was, absolutely and 
exaggerated ; they are certainly not to be com- 
pared with those which are being suppressed by 


literally, pozson. 
(To be conttnued. ) 
the help of the money raised by taxing the said 
article. 

From my own experience I can state that the 
African native would certainly appear to be fully 
mee of the advantages of temperance (pp. 7 
and 8). 


I do not know what the extent of Sir Claude’s 


OUR WORKERS. 
IV._MISS AGNES E. SLACK. 


Miss Stack isone of the most indefatigable 
workers in the B.W.T.A. She is a member of 
the National Executive Committee and has 
started many new branches for the Association. 
She is also a member of the Woman’s Liberal 
Federation and the Central Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage; and honorary secretary of the Midland 
Union of Women’s Liberal Associations, which 
covers twelve counties and has nearly sixty 
associations. Miss Slack has organised many 
W.L.As. in Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Bedford- 
shire, Worcestershire, and other counties, 
Besides the active public life which Miss Slack 
leads, she has under her care a mothers’ meeting 
at Ripley, in connection with the Wesleyan 
Church, composed of sixty-five members. In 
describing this meeting she says: “The first hour 
I receive the women’s subscriptions for clothes, 
blankets, provident club, monthly tea, and 
summer trip. I received from them last year in 
small sums £92. During our coal war they 
found my bank invaluable, it saved many starving 
families from privation. They pay me one 
penny a week to a tea club, and we have a 
capital tea together every month for fourpence 
* each. I never allow the women to be disturbed 
at tea, but wait on them myself with the help 
of some kind lady. Every summer we have an 
excursion.to some place of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, and this is also paid for by a penny-a- 
week subscription. Again, they do not feel the 
expenses of clothing, as paying small sums every 
week is easy to them. The second hour on 
Monday afternoons we have hymns, prayer, & 
Bible lesson, and an interesting book read. I 
try to make the Bible interesting to them, and 
always take a subject and talk to them about 
it for fifteen minutes. This winter the women 
have had, through me, sixty pairs of blankets.” 
Miss Slack is devotedly fond of music, and has 
been organist in the Wesleyan Church, Ripley, 
for fifteen years, where she leads an excellent 
choir. She is also a class leader, and deeply 
interested in the work of the church. She is 
- an officer of the Local Preachers’ Medical Aid 
Association, and fills the post of hon, secretary 
and treasurer. Miss Slack is the only woman 
Poor Law Guardian in Derbyshire. When she 
took up this work nearly two years ago there 
was a strong prejudice against a woman doing 
it, but doing the work in a spirit of kindness 
and helpfulness, all prejudice has vanished. 
Among other duties, she acts as local secretary 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. Miss 
Slack spoke at the Grindelwald Conference this 
year. Three years ago she started a Christmas 
gathering for the members of her mothers’ 
meeting, when she found few of them would 
enjoy the pleasure of Christmas owing to the 
drinking habits of their husbands. Miss Slack 
determined to give up Christmas day to them, 
and invited them with their husbands to the 
schoolroom for a pleasant gathering. The day 
has been spent in this way each year, and Miss 
Slack rejoices that she is able to provide a rival 
attraction to the public-house by this means. 
Miss Slack thus describes another phase of the 
work she loves so well, and to which she is 
devoting so nobly all her strength and powers. 
“ During the winter of 1886 a new railway was 
being made at Ripley. I went one night every 
week to a room we hired and met a number of 
these poor navvies, and taught them to read, 
write, and ‘add up.’ Very often my hand had 
to guide theirs; their big rough hands could 
hardly grasp a pen, and they would tremble 
quite violently.” All who know Miss Slack 
appreciate her gifts and the charm of her original 
and interesting personality. 


A series of leaflets by Mrs. J. K. Barney can 
now be obtained of the Secretary, Literature 
Department, 24, Memorial Hall, F arringdon 
Street, E.C. Send for price list, free on appli- 
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CHRISTIAN FAMILY HOME, suit- 
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and Pleasant Dentifrice. 

In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 

for ONE einmcaoapinane ponten” a 


Prevail vidi by the Fewiie— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
PHS SEH $$ $$ 644464 $ $$ SHH HHH 
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SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 


FoR Is. 6d 
” 6a. for each Additional 10 Words, 
insertions as two. 
Joun Happow & Co., Latest Time Tuesp, 
JOuN ADS 


ANTED BY EXPERIENC] 
YOUNG LADY, situation as GOVE 
NES88 ina family or echool.° En i 

French, Drawing, an 6 ee 
@ood erences: — Address, 

Smupson, Orown Street, Cockermou 
Cumberland. 


DVERTISER wishes for CO 
A PANION PUPIL for her daught 
aged ten Arig to take lessons un 

tsar da Education Teacher. Bracing 4 
Coun! — Address, Mrs. WHITFIEI 
North me, Chorley Lane. [46 


Ny CUNS WOMAN (18) wants a 
tion in Christian household, 

London. Under housemaid onibert 
—Bawxs, Wesleyan Mission, 583, Comm 
cial Road 


SITUATIONS, ETC. VAOANT. 


DS Fo 
6d. for each ‘Additional 10 Words: 
hree insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Oo., Latest Time TUESD: 


XYOOD WASH-HOUSE MATRC 
wanted for Training Home for Gt: 
Must be able to undertake order wo 

Good character. — Address, Miss W. | 
Wrentham Rectory, Wrentham, Suffolk. 

AN ANY LADY recommend a cle: 
active person as Good Plain Cook, w 
can manage a small Dairy, on the | 

for an indefinite period? Wanted imt 
diately. Wages, 8s. per week, all found 
Adddress, re. Hoopsr, Post Off 
Brenchley, Kent. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR }-. 


Displayed Advertisements 5/- per iach. 
MORNING THOUGHT 


for OUR DAUGHTERS 


BY 
Mrs. G. 8. REANEY, 
EDITOR OF 
“OUR moennee snD DAUGHTERS 
** Our Daughters.” “and me ‘Our Brothers « 
Sons,” etc., etc. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
Price 1s. 6d., in a saver cover, 160 


London: JOHN DDON and OO, 
Bouverie House, Sallebury Square, KE, ( 


= 
= i 
cx A 
a 
= 
i= =| 
os. 
‘ 


SIDE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 
inner, and Supper, 
COMPRISING 

Hors a&’Qwvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 


BY 


52525 


= 


CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
W (Inspecting and C nsulting Chef de 
| Cuisine, National Training School of 
Cookery, London); Author of * Political 
Gastroncmy *“Recherché Dinner Ke- 
‘Menus and their Compilation,’ 

nPractical Household Recipes,’ etc, 


This work is divided in into five Principal 

i parte, treating upon Hors d’(Kuvres, 

Sandwiches, Savoory Dishes, Salads, and 

Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 

Courses, have certain connection with 

ln} each other: also contains many new and 

original recipes, and the author olnims 

that they are all erorouesly reliable and 

workahbie, and that couka who wall put 

i} them into practice according pd the 

i instructions, will be able to prepare 

| the dishes ‘successfully and Without 
aiteul ty. 

Price, 3/6 of aly Re Rooksellers, o or of the 

-ublishe 
1 JOHN HADDON & "OO, Bouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, E.C, 


Se 


SCALE OF 


ADYERTISBEMENT CHARGES 
Trade advts, o «5/- per inc 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, “fi. aol six, 


3/6 fift, mS 
Page . eee . oe £10 
Halt. -page an oes oe £5 5a, 
Quarter . oe £3 lds, 
Special positions by arrangement, 
Situations wanted nS 30 words 1, 


Three insertions, } as two, 
Bituations vacant es .. 80 words 2 
Three inserti ions, as two, 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Misc 
laneous advts. a .. 80 words 2 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


All Advertisements should be se 
to the SOLE Agents, 
JOHN HADDON & CC 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, 
BALISBURY SQUARE, 
FLEET STREKT, E. 
NOT LATER than TUESDAY MORN! 
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BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 


1825. 
CHEAPEST. se 9°" 
FOR O 
INFANTS, © In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, 3% & 


AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”—Lancet. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


PUBLICATIONS BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. Price 2d. 


MINISTERING. 


Price 1d. 
Cara eee 
MISS WILLARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


MY HAPPY HALF-CENTURY. 


Price 3s. Gd. 


THE YEAR'S BRIGHT CHAIN. 


New Birthday Book. Price 2s. 6d. 


“si GREAT MoTrH E FF.’ 


Introduction by Lady Henry Somerset. Price Gs. 


secreuay al Oreure Deparment 24, noe ey Bieta Sua Street, London, E. C. 


 ——riuted by MasKLL, Warton & VisEy, and 4 Kirby Street, Hatton @ arden « & Sow, 196, Flees Btreet, London EC 
le hive ee ut Agents, Joun Ha Boa vole Me le caiktee cry Square 


